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Hkao  of  a  warrior,  a  study  in  red  chalk  tor 
the  cartoon  of  “The  Battle  of  Anghiari”,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Budapest.  Tragically,  when  the  design  was 
transferred  to  the  wall  of  the  Hall  of  (Muncil,  in 
Florence,  the  colours  ran  and  the  result  was  a 
failure.  All  that  now  remain  of  the  cartoon  itself 
are  a  number  of  studies  of  fighting  men  and  horses, 
which  were  drawn  by  Leonardo  on  paper. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  paper  on  which 
Leonardo  made  his  preliminary  studies  in  1504  all 
record  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  this  amazing 


genius  would  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  And  it  is 
paper  that  has  enabled  this  superb  study  of  a  head 
to  be  seen  by  millions  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
reproduction  of  great  works  of  art  the  printer  and 
the  paper-maker  have  combined  to  bring  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  world  to  those  denied  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ofvisiting  the  famous  art  galleries.  The  spread 
of  culture  depends  on  paper.  On  it  the  heritage  of 
the  past  is  constantly  renewed,  for  on  paper  re¬ 
printing  can  retain  knowledge  and  culture  forever. 

- ^  THE  BOWATER  PAPER  CORPORATION  LIMITED 
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ALLOY  &SPECIAI  CARBON  STEEL] 

Manufacturers  of 

BARS  •  SHEETS  *  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO.  LTD. 
SHEFFIELD  3  ENGLAND 

PHONE  :  SHEFFIELD  24304  GRAMS  :  HALLAMSTEEL,  SHEFFIELD 


S.  TYZACK  &  SON  Ltd. 

WOODWORK  MACHINERY 
SPECIALISTS 


Illustration  shows  the 
“ZyTo”  1 5  in.  motor¬ 
ised,  totally  enclosed 
saw  bench,  a  really 
high-class  saw  that 
will  crosscut,  rip, 
bevel,  mitre,  groove  etc.,  etc. 
Rise  and  fall  table  measures 
24in. xlSin.  and  takes  saws 
up  to  15  in.  diameter,  spindle 
runs  in  heavy  ball  bearings. 
Long  rip  fence  is  provided 
with  fine  adjustment. 

2H.P.  motor  has  double  vee 
belt  drive,  push  button  start¬ 
er,  adjustable  motor  platform 
ensures  maximum  power. 
Built-in  dustchute  protects 
motor  from  dust  etc. 

Price  £54  -  5  -  0  complete 
with  3-phase  motor, 
f.o.b.  Packing’ extra. 

Send  for  illustrated  price 
list  of  "ZyTo”  woodworking 
machines  FREE  and  POST  FREE 


S,  TYZACK  &  SON  LTD. 

341-345,  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.1 

Telephones:  Clerkenwell  8301  10  lines 


The  Singapore  City  Council’s  New  Power  Station  at  Pasir  Panjang. 
Being  Constructed  by 

GEORGE  WIMPEY  &  CO.,  LTD.,  HAMMERSMITH,  LONDON,  W.6. 


WIMPEY 
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STANDARD’S  wide  resources,  their  long  experience  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  systems  and  equipment  for  tele* 
communications  and  control,  have  enabled  them  to  produce  an 
extensive  range  of  apparatus  for  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  resources  and  experience  are  at  your  service,  either  for  the 
systems  listed  or  for  their  development  to  meet  specific  needs,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  materials,  components  and  equipment 
including : 

Magnetic  alloys 

Quartz  crystals 

Thermionic  valves 

SenTerCel  Selenium  Rectifiers 

Power  Factor  Correction  Capacitors 


Standard 


communication  and  control  systems 


Telephone 
Telegraph 
Teleprinter 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Radio  Communication 
Radio  Navigation 
Sound  Reproduction 
Remote  Control 

Remote  Indication 
Telemetering 
Railway  Signalling 
Railway  Control 
Supertension  Cable 
Airfield 

Lighting  Control 
Street  Lighting  Control 
Fire  Alarm' 


Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Lintited 

TELECOMMUNICATION  EN6INEERS, 

Connaught  House  •  Aldwych  •  London  •  W.C.2.  •  ;England 

India:  P.O.  Box  346,  32S  Queensway;  New  Delhi 
Tthphont ;  N»w  Dmihi  43UI 

Pakistan:  Sassoon  Building,  McLeod  Road,  Karachi 
T»hphon0:  Karachi  3344 


Totalisator 

Public  Indicator 

Signalling  (Office  and 
Factory) 
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Why  does  Hercules  chromium 
plating  keep  its  beautiful  “  high- 
lustre”  in  any  climate?  The 
secret  is  the  skill  and  care  of 
Hercules  scientists,  who  use  the  ^  S 
most  modern  methods  and 
equipment.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  plating  processes,  when  the 
high-grade  steel  is  nickelled  against 
tarnishing,  to  when  the  finished  parts 
emerge  from  the  giant  automatic  plating 
plants,  continuous  control  is  maintained. 


HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust  —  High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest-ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  available,  such  as  Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- 
Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  COMPANY  LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND. 
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All  over  the  world 

Petroleum  is  one  of  nature’s  most  versatile  gifts  to  man,  but  its  secrets 
are  not  lightly  won  or  easily  distributed. 

Shell  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  progress  by  ‘shaping’ 
petroleum  to  our  everyday  needs,  and  by  providing  a  world-wide 
service  of  uniform  excellence. 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Shell  products  available  all  the 
world  over  to  Home,  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

•  AVIATION  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS  •  KEROSENE 

•  GASOLINE  •  CHEMICALS  •  MARINE  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS 

•  DIESEL  FUELS  •  LUBRICANTS  •  INSECTICIDES 


Behind  these  Shell  products  are  the  world’s  most  up-to-date 
laboratories,  oilfields,  refineries  and  chemical  plants 
—  your  guarantee  of  the  highest  and  most 
consistent  quality. 


You  can 


poly 


PAKISTAN :  Burmah  Shell  Oil  Storase  and  Dlitributing  Co.  of  Pakistan  Ltd.—  KARACHI.  INDIA :  Burmah  Shell  Oil  Storage  and  Distributing 
Co.  of  India  Ltd.  —  BOMBAY.  ^YLON  :  The  SheU  Company  of  Ceylon  Ltd.  —  COLOMBO.  SINGAPORE  :  The  Shell  Company  of 
Singapore  Ltd.  —  SINGAPORE.  INDONESIA  :  N.V.  de  B.P.M.  —  Handelszaken  —  JAKARTA.  THAILAND  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Siam 
Ltd.—  BANGKOK.  INDO-CHINA  :  Societe  Shell  dTndochine  -  SAIGON.  JAPAN  :  SheU  Company  of  Japan  YOKOHAMA. 

PHILIPPINES  :  The  SheU  Company  of  PhUippine  Islands  Ltd.  —  MANILA.  AUSTRALIA  :  The  SheU  Company  of  AiMCraHa 

Ltd.—  MELBOURNE.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  The  SheU  Company  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.-WEl.LINGTON. 
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From  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
the  branches  of  the  Chartered  Bank 
perform  a  wide  range  of  banking  services 
connected  with  overseas  trade  and  local 
industry.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  trade  into 
the  East  are  invited  to  consult  the 
Bank’s  managers  in  London,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA  &  CHINA 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853) 

Head  Office :  38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 

West  End  (London)  Branch:  28  Charles  II  Street, 
London,  S.W.l, 

Liverpool  Branch:  27  Derby  House,  Liverpool,  2. 
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New  York  Agency :  65  Broadway,  New  York,  6. 

Branches  of  the  Bank  are  established  at  most  centres  of  commercial 
importance  throughout  Southern  and  South-Eastern  Asia  and 
the  Far  East. 
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THf:  Flt<K\TlKK  4iiA!«Dlll 

OW  that  the  inevitable  teething  troubles  of  indepen¬ 
dence  have  been  overcome,  Pakistan’s  position  can 
be  considered  as  consolidated,  and  her  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  recognised  to  be  an 
assured  and  important  one.  Friends  of  Pakistan  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  various  statements  made  by  her  Prime 
Mjiister,  Khwaja  Nazimuddin,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic 
Conference.  Dealing  with  Pakistan’s  political  principles, 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that  Pakistanis  believed  in  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  maximum  possible  freedom  for  the  indi- 
v.dual,  in  absolute  equality  between  man  and  man,  and  in 
bocial  justice  as  enunciated  by  Islam.  They  did  not  believe 
in  totalitarianism,  or  any  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion 
and  culture 

The  more  disappointing  it  is,  therefore,  to  realise  that 
not  all  these  principles  are.  up  to  now.  being  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  case  in  point  is  the  continued  retention  of  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan— the  “  Frontier  Gandhi  ” — one  of  the 
men  whose  idealism  and  selfless  eflorts  India  as  well  as 
Pakistan  have  greatly  to  thank  for  their  independence. 
While  there  has  been  a  wave  of  forgiveness  all  over  the 
bub-continent  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Paki¬ 
stan  has.  so  far,  shown  no  tolerance  towards  this  outstand¬ 
ing  Muslim  fighter  for  freedom.  Former  antagonists  to 
the  idea  of  separation  have  been  admitted  to  the  fold  in 
Pakistan  and  given  high  government  positions  and  both  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  past  records  have  been  forgotten  and 
even  those  who  firmly  supported  the  British  at  the  tmes 
■  of  anti-Congress  policy,  have  been  accepted  in  Indian 
public  life.  In  Japan,  Germany  and  in  other  countries,  col¬ 
laborators,  war  criminals  and  political  opponents  have  been 
pardoned  years  ago  by  the  allies.  All  but  one  man;  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  who,  despite  his  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  Pakistan  and  his  magnificent  record  of  non-violence  is 
Mill  kept  in  a  Pakistan  prison  without  trial. 

Born  in  1891  of  a  traditional  military  Pathan  family, 

I  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  independence  and  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  Congress.  Strongly  influenced  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  was  a  convinced  adherent  of  the  non- 
1  violent  non-cooperation  movement  and  suffered  for  his 
'  convictions  by  many  years  of  imprisonment.  His 

B  organisation,  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars  (Servants  of  God), 

commonly  known  as  the  Red  Shirts,  enlisted  thousands  of 
Paihans  into  Congress  and  made  the  otherwise  unruly 
*  North  West  Frontier  Province  the  safest  centre  for  the 
non-violent  agitation  for  a  free  and  united  India.  In  fact, 
Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  became  the  living  symbol  for 
_J|  Hindu-Muslim  unity. 


1 


It  was  after  partition  that  this  Pathan  leader  proved 
lumself  to  be  as  great  a  statesman  as  he  had  previously 
been  a  pohtical  fighter.  Real  sing  that  one  of  his  main 
aims,  liberty,  had  been  won  though  at  the  cost  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  sub-continent,  he  tcx)k  a  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  Pakistan  and  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  influence  into  helping  to  consolidate  the  new  state. 
He  organised  the  All-Pak.stan  People’s  Party  on  nation 
alist  and  non-communal  lines  and  addressed  his  followers 
at  numerous  meetings,  telLng  them  that  Pakistan  was  their 
country  and  that  they  had  to  strengthen  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  new  state.  The  Khudai  Khidmatgar  sent  a 
loyalty  message  to  the  late  Qaid-i-Azam,  assuring  him  that 
they  would  “do  noth  ng  which  may  tend  to  obstruct  the 
work  of  the  Goverrimeni,’’  but  that  they  would  “  indulge 
m  legitimate  criticism.’’  Finally,  in  February,  1948,  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Paki¬ 
stan  in  the  first  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
Karachi,  and  was  embraced  by  the  Qaid-i-Azam  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Jinnah  who  exclaimed  “today  I  feel  that  my 
dream  of  Pakistan  is  realised.’’ 

However,  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  Ghaffar 
Khan  gave  to  his  new  country  neither  saved  him  or  his 
organisation.  The  Red  Shirts  were  banned  and  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  under  some  vague  and  hitherto  un¬ 
proved  charges,  was  once  again  imprisoned,  but  this  time 
by  those  whewn  his  former  incarcerations  had  put  into 
power.  He  is  now  reported  to  be  ill  at  Mayo  Hospital. 
Lahore. 

It  speaks  well  for  Pakistan  that  a  vigorous  opposition 
is  able  to  criticise  in  Parliament  the  Pathan  leader’s  deten¬ 
tion  without  trial.  Surely  now  is  the  time  to  correct  one 
of  the  acts  made  in  the  close  atmosphere  erf  uncertainty 
and  temporary  insecurity  which  followed  partition.  This 
is.  of  course,  a  purely  internal  Pakistani  affair,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  would  be  appreciated  by  world  opinion  if  the 
Pakistan  Government  were  to  display  their  democratic 
conception  by  either  putting  their  prominent  prisoner  on 
trial  or  by  giving  him  his  freedom. 

JAPAAESF  FOKEKiiA  TKAUE 

HE  Anglo-Japanese  trade  and  sterling  payment  agree¬ 
ment  which,  according  to  Japanese  statements,  is  of 

vital  importance  for  Japan’s  economy,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  for  19.53.  Japanese  officials  estimate  that  the  value 
of  Japan’s  exports  in  the  financial  year  of  1953  (begirming 
on  April  1st)  will  increase  to  $1,193  million  from  their 
1952  level  of  $1,145  million;  though  exports  to  the  sterling 
area  are  expected  to  fall  from  $508  million  to  $484.5  mil¬ 
lion.  The  new  trade  agreement  with  Italy  (the  first  since 
the  war)  should  enable  Japanese  .manufacturers  to  export 
goods  to  the  value  of  $15  million  in  exchange  for  rice  and 
other  foodstuffs.  It  is  not  clear  yet  to  which  extent 
Japan  will  be  able  to  build  up  her  trade  with  China,  but 
there  are  indications  that  the  Japanese  Government 
attaches  importance  to  the  development  of  this  market. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies  M.P. 


Vituperative  M.P.s  reel  punch  drunk  through  the 
Lobbies  hour  after  hour  as  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
Transport  Bill  is  discussed  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 
The  Opposition  have  more  than  a  little  justice  in  their 
claim  that  this  formula  of  legislation  prevents  vital  eco¬ 
nomic  and  international  issues  from  getting  the  attention 
they  deserve.  Apart  from  the  few  Ministerial  statements, 
which  are  not  debatable,  the  Commons  has  not  had  a  real 
chance  for  many  weeks  to  talk  on  critical  and  pregnant 
economic  issues.  A  barren  mental  lassitude  appears  to 
have  overcome  Parliament,  Press  and  Public  here,  and  the 
same  thing  is  running  through  the  Western  World.  The 
whole  fabric  of  Western  Defence  has  had  to  be  scaled  down 
and  yet  no  major  policy  announcements  are  made.  Do 
we  now  think  that  the  Far  East  is  as  important  as  Europe? 
The  Ciovernment  is  not  clear  about  it. 

Parliament  has  given  no  indcation  of  what  it 
thinks  about  General  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Korea. 
Mr.  Lewis  (Labour)  tried  to  get  the  reactions  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  General  Esenhower’s  request  to 
General  MacArthur  to  submit  his  plan  of  proposals  for 
ending  the  war  in  Korea.  There  was  no  decsion  from 
Mr.  Churchill  on  what  his  action  would  be  if  General 
MacArthur’s  Plan  is,  as  his  previous  one  was,  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  campaign.  Are  we  more  than  a  sleeping- 
partner  in  this  Korean  affair? 

Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  Foreign  Secretary,  gave  the 
House  some  account  of  the  discussions  proceeding  at  the 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  In  a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
1 1th  November.  Mr  Eden  sought  to  suggest  a  basis  for 
settling  the  prisoner  of  war  negotiations  at  Panmunjom. 
Mr.  Eden’s  plan  is:  First,  every  prisoner  of  war  has 
a  right  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  to  be  released. 
Second,  every  prisoner  of  war  has  the  fight  to  be 
speedily  repatriated.  Third,  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
detaining  side  to  provide  facilities  for  repatriation. 
Fourth,  the  detaining  side  has  no  right  to  use  force  in 
c(Minection  with  the  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war.  That  is, 
after  an  armistice  a  prisoner  of  war  may  not  be  forcibly 
repatriated  or  forcibly  detained.  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the 
Indian  initiative  was  a  “  timely  and  constructive  attempt 
to  resolve  the  deadlock.” 

General  Eisenhower  lias  said  that  his  journey  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  effort  to  secure  an  honourable  end 
to  the  war.  In  the  Lobbies  I  find  Members  cogitating 
about  the  meaning  of  the  President-Elect’s  cryptic  phrase. 


“A  solution  in  Korea  can  be  speeded:  we  will  make  them 
want  peace,”  he  is  reported  as  saying.  “  We  face  an 
enemy  whom  we  cannot  hope  to  impress  by  words,  how¬ 
ever  eloquent,  but  only  by  deeds  —executed  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  own  choosing.”  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Churchill  will  be  visiting  General  Eisenhower  and  that 
there  will  be,  as  Parliament  here  wishes,  an  exchange  of 
views  about  the  Korean  War.  This  may  take  place  before 
the  inauguration  on  January  20th.  There  should  be  no 
mistakes  about  consultation  this  time.  No  Members 
desire  an  extension  of  the  war.  That  represents  clearly 
the  view  of  the  British  people  and  I  feel  sure  that,  too,  of 
many  Americans. 

While  newspapers  utter  contradictory  comments  on 
the  recent  Commonwealth  Conference  with  the  ”  loquacity 
of  distressed  Elizabethans,”  Parliament  are  still  unable  to 
have  a  chance  to  debate  the  findings  before  well  into  the 
New  Year.  We  want  to  know  whether  we  can  make  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  flow  of  capital  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  South-East  Asia.  Official  docu¬ 
ments  and  statements  show  that  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
productivity  in  some  important  sectors  of  industry  and  any 
substantial  increase  of  investment  overseas  means  there- ' 
fore  a  willingness  to  accept  lower  standards  here.  Both  j 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  Conservatives  are  realists  on  this 
l)oint  and  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
its  preliminary  search  for  a  programme  for  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  has  hinted  at  the  reaUties  that  Bntain  must  face 
whoever  may  be  in  power.  When  Mr.  Richard  Stokes,  an 
ex-Labour  Mimster,  asked  if  facilities  for  increased  in¬ 
vestment  in  Australia  would  be  made  available  he 
received  a  very  half-hearted  reply  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  There  was  obvious  liesitation  and  yet  one  of  the 
findings  of  the  Commonwealth  Conference  envisages 
exactly  this  extension  of  loans  to  the  Pacific  Dominions  and 
South-East  Asia. 

Our  exclusion  from  the  Pacific  Pact  and  the  tendency 
to  exclude  us  from  not  only  the  defence  projects,  but  also 
from  the  economic  ones  in  the  Pacific  sphere,  creates  un- 
eas.ness  in  the  Commons.  Rice  and  tools  are  needed 
there  and  Britain  and  America  should  be  cooperat¬ 
ing  to  the  full.  However,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Churchill 
will  be  discussing  all  these  points  with  General  Eisenhower 
in  the  New  Year  As  Britain  stands  now  she  has  maxi¬ 
mum  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific  with  the 
minimum  of  consultation  and  representation.  That  is  no 
way  towards  solving  our  problems. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 
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SHALL  go  to  Korea.” 

These  five  words,  spoken  by  General  Eisenhower  in 
the  last  lap  ot  the  American  Presidential  campaign, 
turned  what  might  have  been  a  close  contest,  into  a  land¬ 
slide  victory  It  confirmed  what  some  shrewd  observers 
had  maintained  from  the  beginning  that  the  Korean  War 
would  be  the  deciding  issue. 


Ironically,  Governor  Stevenson  had  decided  to  visit 
Korea  long  before  Eisenhower  made  his  declaration.  He 
had  even  picked  the  date-  -within  a  fortnight  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  if  he  had  won.  But.  anxious  to  avoid  embroiling 
Korea  in  a  domestic  political  battle,  he  had  refrained  from 
making  a  public  statement  of  his  intention. 


It  was  common  knowledge,  of  course,  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  h's  campaign  staff.  Indeed,  his  intention — possibly 
conveyed  to  the  Eisenhower  headquarters  through  some 
journali.st  who  was  covering  both  sides — may  have  given 
Eisenhower’s  advisers  the  idea.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not.  it  is  definitely  known  that  one  of  Eisenhower’s  ghost¬ 
writers  suggested  that  he  make  this  pledge.  Once  he  had 
done  it.  Stevenson  was  at  a  loss  for  an  effective  answer 
without  stooping  to  the  sort  of  demagogy  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Korean  War  has  been 
by  far  the  most  unpopular  war  in  America’s  history.  It 
has  dragged  on  for  almost  two  and  a  half  years,  with  no 
apparent  end  or  definite  objective.  It  has  brought  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  America’s  young  men  to  what  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  unplea.sant  areas 
upon  which  battles  have  ever  been  waged,  ft  has  already 
cost  America  over  125.000  casualties. 


It  was  the  hope  that  somehow  the  Korean  War  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  which  set  off  the  electoral  landslide 
towards  Eisenhower — but  not.  significantly,  towards  the 
Republican  Party  whose  candidate  he  was.  Normally,  a 
sweeping  v'ctory  for  a  Presidential  candidate  means  a 
majority  of  like  proportions  in  Congress  for  his  party. 
This  time,  the  Republicans  have  won  only  the  most  meagre 
majority. 

It  places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  Eisenhower  to 
show  that  he  can  somehow  succeed  in  “  bringing  the  boys 
home” — or  to  admit,  as  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
charged  that  the  election  was  won  by  a  trick.  There  are 
many  who  doubt  that  Eisenhower  can  pull  the  magic- 
formula  out  of  his  hat.  Far  from  bringing  any  soldiers 
home  fa>m  Asia,  some  observers  maintain.  America  will 


soon  be  faced  by  an  ultimatum  from  France  to  come  to 
her  aid  with  American  troops  in  Indo-China,  or  face  the 
abandonment  of  this  strategic  area  to  the  Communists. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  Eisenhower  declaration 
may  have  made  a  Korean  settlement  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  Knowing  that  he  has  staked  his  prestige  on  such 
a  settlement,  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  may  very 
well  raise  their  price  for  peace.  Linder  such  circumstances, 
there  might  well  be  a  strong  temptation  to  extend  the  war 
to  the  CTiinese  mainland.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
Ei.senhower  knows  and  has  spoken  frankly  about  the  folly 
of  committing  American  trcK>ps  to  an  all-out  war  in  Asia. 
And.  attacked  as  Churchill  was  during  the  British  election 
last  year  on  the  grounds  that  his  elect'on  would  endanger 
peace.  Eisenhower  may  tend  to  lean  over  backward  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  charge 

On  the  other  hand.  Eisenhower  may  decide  to  yield 
substantial  ground  to  the  Chinese  on  the  much-debated 
prisoner-of-war  is.siie  The  firmness  of  the  American  truce 
negotiators  in  this  respect  has  never  commanded  broad 
jxipular  support  Eisenhower,  unlike  Truman,  can  make 
concess'ons  without  being  accused  of  “  softness  ”  towards 
Communism.  The  indications  are  that  the  American 
lieople  would  accept  almost  any  formula  for  the  settlement 
of  this  issue  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Although  Eisenhower  has  always  been  considered  a 
”  European  ”  in  the  long-standing  debate  as  to  whetlier 
the  United  States  is  neglecting  Asia  for  Europe,  the  new 
Administration  seems  certain  to  place  more  empihasis  upon 
Asia.  1'he  whole  tradition  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
the  programme  it  adoptetl  at  its  July  convention,  identify 
it  with  a  “  strong  ”  policy  in  Asia. 

Moreover.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Eisenhower’s  principal 
adviser  on  international  affairs,  has  been  steadily  moving 
towards  an  “Asia  First  ”  position  since  he  severed  his 
connections  with  the  State  Department.  Congressman 
Walter  Judd,  another  important  Eisenhower  adviser,  was 
once  a  medical  missionary  in  China,  and  has  been  known 
as  a  staunch  advocate  and  supporter  of  Ch  ang  Kai-shek. 

Eisenhower  himself  has  resented  what  at  NATO  he 
considered  lack  of  ccxjperation  by  the  Europeans,  and 
particularly  the  French,  in  building  European  defences— a 
fact  which  he  somewhat  tactlessly  revealed  this  summer. 
He  may  therefore  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  those  of 
his  advisers  who  consider  that  the  main  threat  to  the  west 
comes  from  Communist  expansion  in  Asia. 
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It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  American 
interest  in  Asia  will  not  be  confined  to  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea,  but  will  extend  to  the  nations  of  South  Asia  as 
well.  In  this  connection,  many  people  are  hopeful  that 
Eisenhower  will  keep  Chester  Bowles  as  Ambassador  to 
India.  To  do  so,  he  must  go  against  long-established 
American  political  traditions.  Normally,  the  post  would 
go  to  some  deserving  Republican  as  part  of  the  spoils  of 
victory.  But  in  this  ca.se  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  President 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  impression  which  Bowles  has 


made  in  India,  and  will  rise  above  partisan  politics. 

It  is.  of  course,  still  much  too  early  to  say  what  direc¬ 
tion  Eisenhower  will  take.  Inexperienced  as  he  is  in 
civilian  administration,  he  is  bound  to  rely  more  upon  his 
Cabinet  than  Truman  and  Roosevelt  did,  and  Americans 
will  watch  with  interest  to  see  what  choices  he  will  make 
for  the  principal  offices.  Whatever  the  changes  in  em¬ 
phasis  may  be,  it  seems  likely  that  American  policy  will 
continue  to  be  directed  towards  the  containment  of  Com¬ 
munism  without  a  third  World  War. 


RED  CHINESE 

AND  RED  BARBARIANS 

By  Owen  Lattimore 


UNDER  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Chinese-controlled  Inner  Mongolia  is  a  Tumei 
Mongol  from  the  old  and  strife-torn  frontier  district 
of  Suiyuan  Province.  His  Chinese  name  is  Yun  Tze,  in 
which  the  “  Yun  ”  is  probably  a  clan  name  deriving  from 
an  ancient  tribal  name  which  appears  in  the  Chinese 
chronicles  as  Yung-shih-pu.  As  written,  this  means  “  the 
tribe  of  bold  archers  but  probably  the  Chinese  name  is 
in  fact  a  transliteration  of  the  sound  of  the  tribal  name  and 
not  a  translation  of  its  meaning.  His  Mongol  name,  which 
is  Ulanhu,  is  a  real  curiosity  in  “  revolutionary  ”  names. 
In  Mongol,  it  means  “  red  son.”  which,  with  a  literary 
flourish,  one  might  render  as  “Childe  Red.”  But  in 
Chinese  it  is  transliterated  not  as  Ulanhu  but  as  Ulanfu, 
using  the  character  which  is  regularly  used  for  transcribing 
Russian  names  ending  in  ”  ov.”  Following  this  conven¬ 
tion,  the  name  can  be  read  as  “  Ulanov.”  a  version  of 
Ulyanov,  the  family  name  of  Lenin!  That  ”  Ulanfu  ”  is 
in  fact  a  “  revolutionary”  name  and  not  a  name  given  in 
childhood  s  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Yun  Tze 
doeFnot  appear  to  have  used  it  before  about  1940. 

Yun  Tze,  like  many  of  the  Western  Tumets,  is  a  Mon¬ 
gol  who  speaks  no  Mongol,  and  (his  intriguing  fact  is  prob¬ 
ably  significant  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must 
obviously  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to  deal 
with  Mongol  nationalism  through  a  Mongol  who  does  not 
speak  his  own  language.  Among  the  settled,  agricultural 
Mongols  there  are  many  who  speak  Chinese  as  well  as 
Mongol,  and  many  who  speak  Mongol  rathere  badly  or  not 
at  all;  but  among  the  nomad  Mongols,  who  are  politically 
less  sophisticated,  language  is  a  measure  of  nationalism 
that  has  strong  emotional  connotations  If  a  man  speaks 


Mongol  he  will  be  taken  in  and  treated  as  a  Mongol:  if  he 
speaks  Chinese  he  is  excluded  and  siisj-iected  as  a  Chinese. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Tumets  have  a  pre- 
Marxist  revolutionary  tradition  that  probably  makes  a 
high  percentage  of  them  good  raw  material  to  be  shaped 
in  the  Communist  mould.  Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
period  of  great  turmoil  in  Inner  Mongolia.  In  some  areas, 
Chinese  were  killing  off  the  Mongols,  on  the  principle  tltat 
“  the  only  good  Mongol  is  a  dead  Mongol.”  In  others,  the 
Mongols  rose  to  drive  out  Chinese  colonists.  In  the  Tumet 
region  alone,  Mongols  and  Chinese  made  common  cause; 
the  Mongols  against  their  officials  (the  Tumet  Mongols  had 
no  hereditary  princes)  who  had  turned  land  over  to  the 
Chinese  for  colonization,  and  poor  Chinese  peasants  against 
their  landlords.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  learn 
whether  Yun  Tze  comes  from  a  family  in  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  period  lingered,  as  we  know,  for  instance,  that 
traditions  of  the  “  peasant  rebellion  ”  phase  of  the  great 
Taiping  movement  lingered  in  the  village  where  Sun  Yat- 
sen  spent  his  childhood. 

We  do  know  for  certain  that  the  Western  Tumet 
countr>'  has  been,  right  down  to  the  present  time,  a  region 
of  “  political  ”  banditry — one  kind  being  practised  by  the 
private  armies  of  great  landlords  who  live  in  fortified 
strongholds  in  the  frontier  country,  another  by  outlaws 
(who  sometimes,  intermittently,  are  farmers),  who  rob  the 
rich. 

From  this  frontier  region  of  chronic  violence  Yun  Tze 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  Peking  to  enroll  in  the  Mongol- 
Tibetan  School  which  was  maintained  by  the  Kuomintang 
for  training  interpreters  and  minor  bureaucrats.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  school  emphasised  Kuomintang  party 
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indoctrination,  it  was  quite  a  nursery  of  Mongol 
nationalism,  because  many  young  Mongols  reacted 
violently  against  the  obvious  fact  that  they  were  being 
trained  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  policy  of 
colonizing  Mongol  land.  Appointments  and  careers  were, 
moreover,  controlled  by  a  clique  of  Kharchin  Mongols  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  and  it  was  among  these  others, 
consequently,  including  Western  Tumets.  that  young  men 
turned  to  a  search  for  alternative  forms  of  leadership. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  either  at  this  school  or  after 
he  had  left  it,  Yun  Tze  joined  the  Communists.  His  rise 
was  not  phenomenally  rapid.  Although  he  is  now  holder 
of  many  offices,  being  Secretary  of  the  Inner  Mongolian 
Sub-Bureau  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Chairman 
of  the  regional  government  of  Inner  Mongolia  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  economic  and  financial  committee.  Commander 
and  also  Political  Commissar  of  the  Inner  Mongolian  Mili¬ 
tary  District,  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Suiyuan,  it 
was  not  until  1945  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party — and 
then  only  an  alternate  member,  not  a  full  member. 

The  decisive  dividing  line  in  his  career  is  thus  the  year 
1945 — the  year  of  Japjan’s  defeat.  The  fact  that  he  was 
then  made  only  an  alternate  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
outlook  for  the  Chinese  Communists  at  that  time.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Russia  was  going 
to  play  a  strong  hand  in  Asia.  There  were  many  indica¬ 
tions  that  Russia  expected  an  era  of  relatively  smooth  “  co¬ 
existence  ”  with  the  capitalist  world,  espiecially  the  United 
States.  If  the  Kremlin  “  line  ”  had  been  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  should  get  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
United  States,  Russian  activity  would  have  been  confined 
to  Outer  Mongolia  while  Inner  Mongolia,  with  its  popnila- 
tion  of  only  about  two  million  Mongols  (a  generous  est- 
mate),  and  two  to  three  times  that  number  of  Chinese 
colonists,  would  have  been  of  small  weight  within  the  great 
mass  of  China’s  450  million  p)eople 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Communists  must  even 
at  that  time  have  been  hedging  against  the  possibility  of  an 
all-out  civil  war  against  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  the  full  con¬ 
trol  of  China.  Since  then,  that  war  has  been  fought  and 
won,  and  the  Communists  are  operating  within  a  third 
framework  for  the  shaping  of  policy — the  desirability,  for 
both  the  Kremlin  and  Peking,  that  both  Outer  and  Inner 
Mongolia  should  cease  to  be  barrier  lands  between  Russia 
and  Peking,  and  should  become  instead  the  abutments  of 
a  bridge  between  them. 

The  alternatives  (rf  1945  can  probably  be  summed  up 
?  as  follows: 

II .  If  the  Communists  had  had  to  accept  a  subordinate 
position  in  China,  with  good  relations  between  Russia  and 


the  United  States,  it  would  have  suited  the  Communists 
not  to  let  the  question  of  the  Mongol  minority  become  a 
major  issue. 

2.  As  long  as  the  fight  to  a  finish  between  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  Chiang  was  in  abeyance,  it  suited  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  piersuade  the  Mongols  that  they  could  get  along 
with  the  Communists,  who  held  the  part  of  China  nearest 
to  them,  and  need  not  throw  in  their  lot  with  Chiang.  This 
meant  not  stirring  up  quarrels  between  the  hereditary 
pr.nces  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  Lama  Buddhist 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  common  Mongols  on 
the  other  hand. 

3.  Once  the  Chinese  Communists  controlled  the  whole 
country,  both  Outer  and  Inner  Mongolia  were,  for  the 
first  time,  not  sandwiched  between  Russia  and  various 
governments,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  hostile  to  Russia,  buc 
Detween  a  closely  allied  Russia  and  Ch.na  under  similar 
governments. 

In  this  thj-d  situation,  which  now  prevails,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  as  Marxists,  are  free  to  treat  the 
problems  of  Inner  Mongolia  as  a  combination  of 
iiational.sm  and  “the  class  struggle.”  Yun  Tze,  a  twenty- 
>ear  Communist  veteran  who  is  at  least  as  Chinese  in  his 
outlook  as  he  is  Mongol,  is  their  man  for  the  assignment. 
In  a  spieech  made  about  a  year  ago  he  pointed  out  tliat 
Mongol  nationalists  “  often  show  great  vagueness  in  their 
class  attitudes  ”  because  as  the  consequence  of  past  mis¬ 
treatment  by  the  Chinese  the  Mongols  tend  towards  a 
nationalism  of  all  Mongols — and,  he  discreetly  did  not 
pxiint  out,  a  nationalism  of  all  Mongols  against  all 
Chinese.  He  thus  showed  understanding  of  the  Russian 
doctrine  that  a  “  solid  ”  nationalism  is  “  bourgeois-cos¬ 
mopolitan,”  while  a  “  progressive  ”  nationalism  must  be 
based  on  class-alliances  with  similar  classes  in  other 
nationalities. 

But  Yun  Tze  also  knows  his  Chinese  history  In  the 
same  sp^eech,  he  reproached  Chinese  Communist  organizers 
in  Mongolia  who  “  tend  to  look  down  upxin  or  distrust  ” 
Mongols,  regard  them.selves  as  transients  in  Mongolia,  and 
do  not  bother  to  understand  Mongol  conditions  or  learn 
the  Mongol  language.  For  while  it  is  true  that  the  Chinese 
are  a  tolerant  pieople,  their  tolerance  has  always  tended  to 
be  one-way:  they  will  accepR  anybody  who  wants  to  be  a 
Chinese,  but  they  consider  hopielessly  “  barbarian  ”  any- 
bixly  who  wants  to  stay  the  way  he  is. 

It  is  this  impatience  toward  those  who  do  not  want  to 
become  Chinese  that  may  still  be  for  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  as  it  was  for  the  Kuomintang.  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  carrying  out  a  successful  px>licy  in  Mongolia,  in  Sin- 
kiang.  and  in  Tibet 
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Ind.un  shop  on  a  Malayan  estate.  The  Tamil  workers 
are  Hindus,  hut  the  shopkeepers  arc  usually  Muslims 


INDIANS 

in 

MALAYA 


By  H.  /.  S.  Kanwar 


INDIA’S  link  with  Malaya  and  other  adjacent  countries 
in  South-East  Asia  dates  back  over  2,000  years.  The 
Raniayaiui,  which  was  written  about  the  1st  century 
.\.D.,  makes  a  reference  to  Ivadvipa,  a  land  comprising 
seven  kingdoms,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver.  Although 
Hindu  Shastras  did  not  permit  emigration,  Indian  traders 
ventured  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  ply  their  trade 
in  gold,  ivory,  aloes  and  camphor.  Stories  of  Malaya’s 
fabulous  wealth  soon  spread  in  India.  Indian  scholars 
familiar  with  Sanskrit  accompanied  the  traders  to  study 
the  land  in  all  its  aspects.  The  inhabitants  began  to 
appreciate  their  doctrines  so  much  that  gradually  they 
found  themselves  converted  to  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Buddhism  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  country,  Malaya’s  history  up  to  the  10th 
century  is  rather  obscure.  The  establishment  of 
Buddhism  saw  the  rise  of  the  Shrivijaya  Empire  in  the 
7th  century  which  lasted  for  700  years.  In  the 

early  part  of  the  11th  century,  Malaya  was  invaded  by 
Raja  Rajendra  Cola  from  Chula-Mandala  (modern 
Coromandel)  in  South  India.  Rajendra  Cola,  who 
reigned  there  from  1012  to  1042  .\.u.,  carried  on  a 
friendly  trade  with  Kedah,  then  a  dependency  of 
Shrivijaya.  Twenty  years  later  the  friendship  fell 
through,  and  Cola  led  an  armada  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  raid  the  scattered  Shrivijaya  ports.  He  not 
only  conquered  Kedah,  but  also  the  rest  of  Shrivijaya. 

Although  Cola  himself  did  not  remain  in  Malaya 
for  long,  his  name  is  revered  in  Malaya,  for  the  name 
of  Chulan  is  to  this  day  given  to  the  Princes  of  Perak 


State.  In  1084,  a  Chula  document  once  more  speaks 
of  friendly  relations  with  Malaya.  Trade  went  on  for 
centuries  and  Indian  merchants  went  to  the  country  in 
larger  numbers.  In  the  16th  century,  when  the  Portu¬ 
guese  began  to  establish  themselves  there,  the  Indian 
merchants,  wielded  great  influence  on  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  Malacca.  Consequently,  in  1509.  when  the 
Portuguese  admiral  Sequiera  came  to  Malacca,  they 
advised  the  Malaccans  to  refuse  trading  rights  to  the 
Portuguese.  Not  only  was  this  advice  taken,  but  it  caused 
the  Malaccan  Bendhara  (prime  minister)  to  arrest  the 
Portuguese. 

Further  evidence  of  Indian  influence  is  the  Pahang 
Malay  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  mixture  of  the 
Malaccan  Muslim  and  the  pre-Malaccan  inhabitant.  In 
his  religion,  influenced  by  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  practice  of  making  sacrifices  to 
Kali,  the  Hindu  goddess. 

It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  19th  century  that 
Indians  began  to  emigrate  on  a  somewhat  organised  basis 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  first  spot  being  Penang, 
where  they  were  employed  on  coconut  plantations  and 
later  in  spice,  tapioca  and  sugar-cane  gardens.  Due  to  the 
absence  of  emigration  laws,  emigration  continued  without 
any  hitch  for  a  long  time.  However,  when  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  separated  from  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  1867,  emigration  was  regulated 
through  an  Emigration  Act.  Most  of  the  emigrants 
belonged  to  the  illiterate  labour  class,  and  as  their 
number  increased  rapidly,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
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Indian  Government  and  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Thereafter,  the  Indian 
Government  sent  representatives  periodically  to  look  into 
the  conditions  of  Indian  labourers  there. 

In  1922,  a  revised  Emigration  Act  came  into  force 
bringing  under  its  control  emigration  not  only  to  Malaya 
but  also  to  Ceylon.  Further  interest  by  the  Indian 
Government  was  shown  when  it  appoint^  a  Standing 
Committee  to  give  suggestions  and  advice  on  various 
aspects  of  emigration,  especially  the  basis  on  which 
Indian  labour  was  to  be  employed  in  Malaya,  and  the 
terms  on  which  emigration  was  to  be  permitted.  As  a 
result  of  its  constructive  work  Malayan  and  Indian 
representatives  were  brought  together  in  1923,  to  decide 
on  the  terms  on  which  unskilled  labour  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  emigrate.  The  agreement  reached  being 
favourable,  there  was  no  change  in  emigration  laws 
until  1938. 

In  1938,  certain  alterations  were  effected  in  the 
Emigration  Act  to  bring  unassisted  emigration  under  the 
control  of  the  Indian  Government,  who  could  then  stop 
it  when  expedient.  The  newly  amended  Emigration  Act 
came  into  force  in  December,  1939.  It  was  a  good 
augury,  as  its  main  purpose  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  Indians  not  only  in  Malaya  but  also  overseas 
elsewhere. 

In  December,  1940,  Indians  in  Malaya  totalled 
750,000,  whereas  by  1947  for  various  reasons  their  number 
had  decreased  to  605,000,  the  majority  of  whom  worked 
on  rubber  estates  and  coconut  plantations. 

Indians  are  found  in  all  walks  of  life;  there  are 
lawyers,  businessmen,  petty  traders,  labourers,  clerks, 
cattle-breeders,  engineers,  doctors,  servicemen  and  police¬ 
men,  to  mention  a  few.  In  almost  all  Government 
departments,  Indians  are  employed  in  different  capacities. 
A  number  of  those  who  retired  prematurely  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  were  reinstated  immediately  Malaya 
was  reoccupied  by  the  British. 

In  the  less  important  professions,  there  are  Indian 
taxi-drivers,  hawkers,  watchmen  and  money-lenders.  Prior 
to  World  War  II,  the  money-lender  in  Malaya,  though' 
a  boon  to  many  a  borrower,  was  an  unpopular  per¬ 
sonality,  as  he  was  harsh  in  his  terms,  charging  rather 
high  rates  of  interest,  until  the  Government  restricted 
his  activities. 

On  the  mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a  fair 
number  of  Indians  have  interests  in  landed  property,  and 
in  rubber  and  coconut  plantations.  Business  connected 
with  sports  goods  is  virtually  dominated  by  them.  They 
are  also  engaged  in  profitable  trade  in  cloth  and  piece- 
goods.  On  the  whole,  Indian  traders  are  respect^  by 
businessmen  of  other  communities. 

Indians  in  Malaya  are  organised  in  various  ways, 
though  on  no  definite  hard  and  fast  lines.  There  is  an 
Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  besides  other  organisa¬ 
tions  composed  of  people  coming  from  different  parts  of 
India.  Sports  associations  and  clubs  exist,  some  on  a  sect 
basis,  while  others  are  mixed.  Prior  to  World  War  II. 


there  was  an  Indian  Advisory  Board,  a  nominated  body, 
whose  responsibilities  were  to  advise  the  Malayan 
Government  on  matters  concerning  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.  Today,  the  Indians  are  politically  united  under  the 
banner  of  the  Malayan  Indian  Congress,  formed  after  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

Community  life  among  Indians  in  Malaya  is  a  good 
example  to  tneir  countrymen  at  home.  Devoid  of 
religious  fanaticism,  they  meet  at  the  same  table  and  eat 
the  common  food  served.  Education  in  Malaya  being 
of  a  high  order,  the  Indian  has  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
About  SO  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  population  is  literate. 
Long  residence  in  the  country  has  taught  the  Indians  to 
be  broadminded,  tolerant,  open-hearted  and  considerate 
toward  the  religions  and  customs  of  others.  The 
Hindustani,  Punjabi  and  Tamil  spoken  by  them  has  a 
sprinkling  of  Malay,  English  and  even  Chinese  words. 
Many  Indians  spieak  more  than  three  languages.  Con¬ 
stant  mixing  with  other  races  has  made  them  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan  and  they  have  intermarried  with  the 
many  nationalities  that  reside  in  the  country.  Some¬ 
times  intermarriage  has  occurred  for  two  or  three 
successive  generations,  as  a  result  of  which  the  latest 
product  has  neither  much  knowledge  of  nor  the  desire 
to  return  to  India.  In  some  cases,  contact  with  relations 
in  India  has  been  lost.  Those  who  are  without  their 
families  in  Malaya  return  to  India  every  two  or  three 
years  to  renew  their  family  ties.  When  in  Malaya,  they 
send  regular  remittances  for  the  upkeep  of  their  families 
at  home  in  India. 

Speaking  of  Indians  generally,  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  It  is  due  to  them  that  rubber 
production  reached  such  high  levels  in  post-war  years, 
while  they  have  worked  equally  well  on  the  coconut 
plantations. 


Indian  rubber  estate  workers 
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Prior  to  World  War  II,  political  activity  was  taboo. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  until  the  Japanese  conquered 
Malaya,  that  interest  in  politics  was  roused  amongst 
Indians.  Japanese  propaganda  constantly  reminded 
Indians  of  their  patriotic  duty  towards  India,  and  though 
this  was  primarily  for  Japan's  own  benefit,  there  was 
some  response,  as  a  result  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
Indian  community  remained  loyal  to  the  British. 

On  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Malaya  was  put  under 
a  military  form  of  government  by  the  British  and  a 
number  of  Indians  were  prosecuted  for  pro-Japanese 
activities.  The  old  office  of  the  Government  of  India’s 
Agent  which  had  been  closed  since  the  Japanese 
occupation  again  started  functioning  in  September,  1945, 
and  in  order  to  have  closer  contact  with  Lord 


Mountbatten’s  headquarters,  the  Indian  Government 
appointed  a  Representative  and  Liaison  Officer.  The 
appointment  was  necessary  in  order  to  watch  Indian 
interests  in  Malaya  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  those 
Indians,  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  their  connection 
with  either  the  India  Independence  League  or  the  I.N.A. 

Apart  from  this,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  labouring 
class  had  deteriorated,  mainly  because  many  had  been 
deported  by  the  Japanese  to  work  on  the  construction 
of  the  Burma-Thailand  railway.  Those  who  survived  the 
ordeal  were  in  terrible  straits,  especially  when  Japanese 
currency  ceased  to  be  legal  tender.  In  addition,  there  wa.s 
an  acute  shortage  of  basic  essentials,  including  cloth  and 
medicine. 

(To  be  continued) 


INDIA’S  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 

By  Dr.  Tarapada  Baau 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
India’s  foreign  correspondents  and  representatives  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  Press  Commission  in  India  to 
investigate  into  the  working  of  the  Indian  Press.  Other 
correspondents — particularly  those  frcmi  other  Eastern 
countries — have  also  watched  with  interest  this  significant 
development  in  the  history  of  Indian  journalism  as  they 
have  much  in  common  with  their  counterpart  in  India. 

In  London  there  are  nearly  fifty  correspondents  and 
representatives  serving  Indian  publications.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  largest  congregation  of  Indian  journalists 
outside  India.  Of  these  correspondents  and  representa¬ 
tives  there  are  about  twenty  non-Indians,  who,  like  their 
Indian  colleagues,  serve  India  both  on  the  editorial  and 
the  business  sides. 

.  There  are  a  few  representing  publications  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  Burma.  Malaya  and 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  including 
Communist  China.  Nationalist  China  and  Japan.  The  IJA 
is  the  second  largest  organisation — the  first  being  that  of 
the  Americans— representing  the  Press  of  any  one  foreign 
country  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  warmly  welcomed 
the  formation  of  the  Press  Commission,  and  has  offered 
its  cooperation,  particularly  on  such  matters  as  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  the  needs  of  Indian  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents. 

This  offer  of  cooperation  was  readily  acknowledged 
by  the  Press  Commission,  and  the  IJA  was  asked  to  submit 
a  preliminary  memorandum  dealing  with  the  service 


The  author  is  the  London  representative  of  the  Indian  papers 
Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  Hindusthan  Standard  and  Desk,  and  is 
the  president  of  the  Indian  Journalists'  Association  in  Great 
Britain. 


conditions  of  foreign  correspondents  and  their  minimum 
requirements,  the  importance  of  penny-rate  Press 
messages  within  the  Commonwealth  and  the  utility 
of  the  extension  of  this  rate  to  other  countries.  Trade 
Union  rights,  visa  and  travelling  facilities. 

With  the  emergence  of  India  directly  taking  part  in 
international  affairs,  and  the  opening  of  India’s  Embassies, 
High  Commissions  and  Legations  in  various  capitals  of  the 
world,  the  tasks  and  importance  of  her  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  have  gra'dually  increased. 

Before  and  during  the  war  there  were  only  four  Lon¬ 
don  offices  of  Indian  newspapers  in  existence;  three  of 
them  being  British  concerns.  Since  then  and  particularly 
after  1947,  most  of  the  leading  Indian  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  have  established  their  own  London  offices, 
bringing  their  number  up  to  ten.  In  addition,  some  of 
them  have  small  bureaus  and  correspondents  in  other  capi¬ 
tals  and  news  centres  of  the  world. 

The  London  Office  staff  of  Indian  newspapers  look 
after  not  only  editorial  matters,  but  also  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  As  far  as  India  and  many  other  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  London  is  still  the  clearing  centre  of  international 
news.  The  bulk  of  foreign  news  and  advertising  is  sup¬ 
plied  through  and  from  London.  Foreign  advertising  in 
India  still  comes  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Addressing  Indian  journalists  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  Indian  Independence,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India,  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher,  said: 

“One  of  my  duties  is  to  interpret  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  the  Government  of  my  country;  you  are  also  here 
to  interpret  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  people  of  India.  The  future  of  Indo-British  relationship 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  quality  of  our  performance.  We 
both  will,  I  am  sure,  help  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples  that  began  on  the  15th  August,  1947.’' 
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Thus,  the  growing  tasks  of  India’s  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  are  being  granted  no  less  significance  than  those  of 
India’s  foreign  diplomats.  Before  1947  Indian  readers 
were  naturally  concerned  with  news  mainly  relating  to  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  country.  Since  then  their  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  affairs  has  increased.  Together 
with  their  desire  to  know  more  about  other  countries,  they 
look  for  the  foreigit  dispatches  in  various  national  and 
regional  newspapers  of  India,  both  in  Indian  and  English 
languages.  The  tasks  of  India’s  journalists  abroad  are. 
therefore,  vast  and  varied.  In  addition  to  hard  news,  they 
include  interpretation  of  international  developments,  of 
trends  and  policies  of  foreign  countries  in  the  political 
and  economic  spheres,  and  of  social,  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  questions. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  properly,  foreign  correspondents  should  be  adequately 
provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  proper 
standard  of  living,  but  also  with  the  necessary  equipment 
and  facilities.  At  present,  only  a  few  correspondents  of 
Indian  newspapers  in  London  are  adequately  paid  and 
provided  for.  Some  of  them  have  certain  handicaps  in 
matters  of  their  service  agreements,  leave,  home-going, 
future  provisions,  etc.,  though  on  the  whole  they  are  quite 
well  placed  and  well  looked  after  by  their  employers  in 
India.  But  the  others,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  corre¬ 
spondents,  are  poorly  paid.  Even  those  newspapers  and 
agencies  who  could  afford  the  expense  do  not  seem  to  have 
realised  the  needs  of  their  correspondents.  There  are  some 
concerns  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  adequately,  but  if  they 
were  to  combine  with  similarly  placed  concerns  of  other 
regions  and  would  appoint  a  foreign  correspondent  jointly 
with  adequate  remuneration,  it  might  solve  the  problem. 

Moreover,  the  Exchange  Control  in  India  has  proved 
to  be  a  difficulty  in  sending  remittances.  There  has  been 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian 
and  Eastern  Newspaper  Society,  and  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India  was  informed  about  it,  that  newspapers  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  10,000  and  more,  would  be  able  to  remit  to 
their  correspondents  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  maximum 
amount  of  £225  jjer  month.  Unlike  the  Indian  visitor’s 
permit  for  £600,  this  remittance  permit  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  is  not  easily  granted.  It  is  hoped  that  this 


matter  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  so  that 
prompt  granting  of  permits  should  effectively  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  correspondents  and  “  starvation  ”  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Owing  to  the  long  connection  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  Indian  joumal  sm  has  the  distinctive 
features  of  British  journalism,  while  it  maintains  certain  of 
India’s  own  ethical  standards.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
quite  natural  for  Indian  students— aspiring  to  be  journalists 
—to  look  to  London’s  Fleet  Street  for  practical  training  in 
the  profession.  Recently  a  London  Sunday  paper  published 
a  letter  from  a  disappointed  Indian  student-journalist,  who 
related  that  every  year  at  least  half  a  dozen  Indian  students, 
who  come  to  London  in  the  hope  of  securing  practical 
training  in  one  of  the  newspaper  offices,  have  to  return 
home  without  getting  anv  chance. 

While  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  the  British  news¬ 
papers,  who  have  to  provide  training  for  their  own  people 
(and  apprenticeship  also  means  payment  of  some  allow¬ 
ances),  responsible  organisations  like  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
journalist  students  could  get  foreign  training.  So  far, 
nothing  has  yet  materialised. 

The  IJA  has  suggested  that  those  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  already  in  Indian  newspaper  offices, 
should  be  encouraged  “  to  spend  short  periods  abroad  in 
order  to  take  training  and  acquire  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  their  craft.”  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
this  could  be  done  at  the  outset  by  attaching  them  for  a 
short  period  to  the  offices  of  their  respective  newspapers  in 
L  ondon.  While  attached  to  the  London  Offices,  they  may 
not  get  all  that  is  required,  but  past  experience  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  persuade  some  leading  British  newspapers 
to  show  to  these  trainees  the  working  of  their  various 
departments  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  this  connection,  training  facilities  for  student  jour¬ 
nalists,  particularly  from  countries  where  journalism  is 
less  developed,  deserves  active  consideration  in  India.  This 
could  perhaps  be  done  in  the  same  way  in  which  students 
from  the  colonies  are  granted  scholarships  by  the  Indian 
Government  and  are  encouraged  to  study  in  Indian 
Universities. 


LABOUR  IN  PAKISTAN 

By  A  Karachi 


WHEN  Pakistan  started  as  an  independent  State  on 
14th  August,  1947,  the  difficulties  she  faced  were 
abnormally  great,  but  opportuniti^  for  progress  in 
niany  fields  were  exceptional. 

Free  of  many  of  the  prejudices  encumbering  older 
States,  the  people  (rf  Pakistan  were  determined,  right  from 


Correspondent 

the  beginning,  to  apply  in  their  corporate  life  the  funda¬ 
mentally  humane  and  democratic  principiles  of  Islam.  This 
determination  was  set  out  in  the  “Objectives  Resolution  ” 
adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  the  basis  for  the 
constitution.  In  it  are  guaranteed  “fundamental  rights 
including  equality  of  status,  of  opportunity  and  before  law. 
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social,  economic  and  political  justice,  and  freedom  of 
thou^t,  expression,  belief,  faith,  worship  and  association, 
subject  to  law  and  public  morality.” 

In  the  held  of  labour  legislation  many  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  carry  out  these  principles.  Only 
against  the  background  of  local  conditions  however,  can 
the  progress  in  labour  welfare  be  properly  appreciated. 

Of  outstanding  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  most 
countries  of  Asia  poverty  exists  on  a  scale  that  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  is  incomparably  lower  than  in  most  Western  coun¬ 
tries.  and  the  establishment  of  good  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  industry  takes  correspondingly  greater 
effort. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan  a  tragic  factor  created  unpre¬ 
cedented  problems.  Immediately  after  partition  streams 
of  refugees  started  to  pour  into  the  country.  The  influx 
was  so  great  that  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Government 
was  occupied  in  improves  ng  means  of  livelihood  for  them. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  pre-partition 
British  India  was  not  a  very  highly  industrialised  country, 
and  the  territories  which  now  constitute  Pakistan  were  less 
developed  industrially  than  the  remainder.  At  the  time 
of  partition  Pakistan’s  share  in  the  factories  of  the  sub¬ 
continent  was  only  about  9.6  per  cent.  Organised  industry 
as  a  whole  occupied  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  achieve  a  more  balanced  economy,  in- 
oustries  had  therefore  to  be  set  up  with  the  utmost  speed. 

Unique  Opportunities 

Despite  the  circumstances  mentioned,  opportunities  to 
improve  conditions  in  industry  were  unique.  The  very 
fact  that  Pakistan  had  to  start,  as  it  were,  from  scratch, 
meant  that  vested  interests  were  not  entrenched  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  degree  in  most  other  countries.  A  fair  deal 
for  the  working  class  was  thus  not  only  desirable  but  prac¬ 
ticable.  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  State  the 
Government  has  been  determined  to  build  the  nation  on 
the  principles  of  equality,  freedom  and  social  justice. 

From  pre-partition  days  Pakistan  inherited  a  Labour 
Code  covering  a  wide  field  of  protective  legislation.  Hours 
of  work,  rest  periods,  holidays,  prompt  payment  of  wages, 
industrial  safety  and  hygiene,  restrictions  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  juveniles  and  women  in  certain  industries,  etc.,  are 
governed  by  the  Factories  Act,  Mines  Act,  Employment  of 
Children  Act.  Hours  of  Employment  Regulations,  Payment 
of  Wages  Act,  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  Trade  Unions  are  set  out  in  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  and  industrial  relations  are  controlled 
by  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  These  and  similar  Acts 
concerning  labour  incorporate  a  number  of  provisions  of 
certain  international  conventions  which  were  ratified  by 
pre-partition  British  India  and  were  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  as  binding  upon  the  country  even 


after  the  partition.  Since  then  a  few  minor  amendments 
to  existing  labour  laws  have  been  made  to  conform  with 
international  standards  and  another  Act,  “  The  Service 
Records  Act,”  has  been  passed  by  the  Central  Legislature 
A  number  of  new  measures  contemplated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  at  present  being  discussed  with  all  the  interests 
concerned,  including  management  and  labour,  and  revision 
of  almost  all  the  existing  Acts  is  being  considered  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  meet  current  conditions. 

International  Collaboration 

The  Labour  Ministry  has  found  it  advantageous  to 
keep  in  touch  with  international  labour  developments, 
especially  with  the  work  of  the  International  Labour 
Office,  erf  which  Pakistan  is  a  member.  Ever  since 
1948  delegates  of  Pakistan  have  taken  an  active  part  m  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  ILO  and  in  a  number  of  its 
leciinical  meetings.  It  was  in  Karachi  that  the  ILO  held 
from  26th  December.  1950,  to  2nd  January,  1951,  its  Asian 
Technical  Conference  on  Cooperation.  At  the  34th  session 
of  the  ILO  at  Geneva  in  1951,  representatives  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  and  of  the  workers  each  secured  a 
titular  seat  on  the  Governing  Body,  and  the  employers’ 
representative  was  elected  to  a  Deputy-Membership.  All 
three  groups  in  Pakistan’s  industry  are  thus  now  repre¬ 
sented  for  a  period  of  three  years  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO,  whose  functions  include  general  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  Organisation,  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  programmes,  including  technical  assistance. 

Among  the  international  labour  conventions  ratified 
by  Pakistan  is  Convention  No.  87,  which  deals  with  Free¬ 
dom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Or¬ 
ganise.  This  is  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  labour  history 
because  it  is  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  is  dealt  with  in  an  ILO  Convention. 

Industrial  relations  in  Pakistan  are  likely  to  be 
affected  profoundly  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Tripartite  Labour  Conference  and  a  Standing  Labour  Com¬ 
mittee.  By  this  means  the  Government  has  provided  a 
platform  for  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Governments  and  of  organisations 
of  employers  and  workers  of  all  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  labour  proposals.  Meetings  of  these  two  bodies  are 
held  frequently  and  at  one  of  these  meetings  the  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted  a  5- Year  Programme  of  work  for  Labour. 
Measures  for  new  legislation  on  matters  like  Minimum 
Wages.  Social  Security,  Provident  Fund  for  Industrial  Em¬ 
ployees,  etc.,  which  form  part  of  the  5-Year  Programme, 
are  being  dealt  with. 

At  the  end, of  World  War  II  a  network  of  employ¬ 
ment  exchanges  was  established  throughout  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  sub-continent  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
Seventeen  of  these  were  in  the  territories  which  later  be- 
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came  Pakistan  At  first  they  were  concerned  mainly  with 
finding  work  for  demobilised  servicemen,  but  from  the  time 
of  partition  they  have  assisted  in  placing  numbers  of  the 
unfortunate  refugees  flocking  from  India,  as  well  as  others 
in  search  of  work.  To  the  end  of  March,  1952,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  placed  in  work  through  these  exchanges 
totalled  259,185.  However,  the  fact  that  this  total 
represents  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  number  who  re¬ 
gistered  for  employment  emphasises  why  the  Government 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  balance  the  economy  of  the  country 
by  speeding  up  industrialisation. 

Training  Scheme 

To  assist  in  training  technicians  essential  for  industry 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  started,  soon  after  partition, 
a  Training  Scheme  and  suf)plemented  it  by  a  temporary 
scheme  of  Training-cum-Production.  Later,  in  1950,  it 
was  decided  to  reorganise  the  scheme  to  meet  the  urgent 
demands  for  technicians,  and  the  services  of  two  ILO 
experts  were  obtained  under  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Programme  for  this  purpose.  In 
Pakistan  as  a  whole  six  Training  Centres  are  now  operat¬ 
ing,  and  an  additional  centre  for  vocational  training  is 
planned  to  be  started  at  Karachi.  The  programme  of 
training  relates  to  the  engineering,  woodworking,  textile, 
and  leather  trades.  During  the  last  five  years  17,990  per¬ 
sons  have  received  training  at  these  centres,  half  of  them 
being  refugees.  The  choice  of  trades  is  based  on  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities  for  trainees  in  adjacent  areas. 

For  the  training  of  instructors  a  special  short-term 
scheme  was  initiated  by  the  Central  Government.  As  a 
follow-up  of  this  course  “  Training-Within-Industry  ” 
courses  are  being  organised  in  all  the  training  centres  and 
within  governmental  departments. 

To  cater  for  students  from  all  countries  of  the  Asian 
Region  a  Model  Training  Centre  is  to  be  established  at 
Karachi  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  ILO. 
This  will  train  skilled  workers  and  will  have  an  attached 
college  for  the  training  of  instructors,  supervisors  and 
principals. 

Industrial  Relations 

The  number  of  occasions  on  which  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  impeded  by  strikes  in  Pakistan  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  small.  Credit  for  the  harmonious  relations  between 
managements  and  workers  goes  to  both  parties,  but  the 
work  of  the  industrial  relations  machineries  of  the  Central 
and  Provincial  Governments  has  also  helped  considerably 
to  maintain  this  comparatively  happy  state  of  affairs.  The 
policy  of  the  Labour  Ministry  has  been  to  bring  together 
the  parties  in  dispute  through  Conciliation  Officers  and  to 
promote  collective  agreements.  Encouragement  of  healthy 
trade  unionism  is  also  the  pwlicy  of  the  Government.  On 
31st  December.  1948.  there  were  150  unions  registered 
under  the  Trade  Unions'Act.  with  109,720  members.  By 
31st  January,  1952,  the  numbers  had  grown  to  290  unions 
with  224,694  members. 
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Wages 

The  determination  of  wages  has  been  left  to  be  settled 
by  collective  bargaining,  through  the  help,  when  necessary, 
of  the  industrial  relations  machinery.  Legislative  measures 
for  ensuring  minimum  or  fair  wages  have  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Government,  but  a  Minimum  Wages  Bill 
is  under  consideration.  In  certain  Government  contracts, 
however,  fair  wages  clauses  exist. 

Estimates  of  real  wages  are  not  available,  but  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  is  afforded  by  the  figures  for  1948 
and  1950  in  a  number  of  industries  which  come  under  the 
Payment  of  Wages  Act.  In  1948.  annual  earnings  through¬ 
out  these  industries  averaged  Rs.7I0.1;  in  1950  they 
averaged  Rs.853.  Earnings  in  the  minerals  and  metals 
industries  showed  the  greatest  increase  during  the  period 
mentioned,  but  still  remained  the  lowest  of  the  permanent 
industr  es.  In  1950  annual  earnings  in  the  engineering 
industries  averaged  the  highest. 

Welfare 

To  safeguard  the  welfare  of  Pakistani  seamen  special 
officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool.  Glasgow.  Sydney.  New  York,  Chittagong 
and  Karachi.  In  Calcutta  a  Labour  Attache  carries  out  the 
same  duties.  To  increase  literacy  among  seamen  three 
adult  education  centres  have  been  opened  in  Karachi  and 
one  in  Chittagong.  “  Ocean  Libraries  ”  are  supplied  by 
the  administration  to  many  Pakistani  shins  and  periodicals 
are  distributed  to  the  clubs  and  foreign  ships  calling  at 
Pakistani  ix>rts.  For  the  use  of  Pakistani  seamen  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Urdu  and  Bengali  books  and  gramo¬ 
phone  records  have  been  supplied  lo  the  British  Welfare 
Board. 

For  the  welfare  of  miners  a  levy  of  six  annas  is  made 
on  each  ton  of  coal  despatched  by  railways  from  the  colli¬ 
eries  of  Pakistan.  In  Baluchistan  malaria  has  been  almost 
banished  from  the  coal  mine  areas. 

Tfchnical  Training 

In  the  sphere  of  technical  training  the  Labour  Minis- 
tr>  of  Pakistan  is  doing  its  utmost  to  benefit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  goodwill  of  countries  more  advanced 
industrially.  Full  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Programme  of  the  ILO,  following  a 
basic  agreement  signed  by  the  ILO  and  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  in  May,  1951.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
scheme  is  one  for  an  authorative  investigation  on  which 
to  base  labour  policy  over  a  number  of  years.  A  five  man 
team  is  to  study  such  matters  as  industrial  relations, 
hours  of  work,  holidays,  employment  of  women  and  young 
persons,  labour  welfare,  administration  and  enforcement 
o^’  labour  laws,  industrial  hygiene  and  safety. 

From  the  measures  outlined  it  will  be  seen  that  Paki¬ 
stan  hopes  to  avoid  from  the  outset  many  of  the  labour 
difficulties  of  countries  industrially  older  and  to  guarantee 
to  all  sections  an  equitable  share  in  the  products  of 
industry. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Korweirian  Aid  for  Indian  FiNtaermen 

The  delegation  sent  by  Norway  to  India  to  study  the 
best  means  of  using  the  £1  million  aid  fund  contributed  by 
the  Norwegian  people  has  returned  to  Oslo  after  a  six 
weeks’  tour.  According  to  Dr.  H  U.  Sverdrup,  leader  of 
the  delegation,  the  Norwegian  aid  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  Travancore-Cochin  district.  The  proposals  brought 
back  by  the  delegation  include  assistance  to  the  fishing 
industry,  such  as  supplying  engines  for  fitting  on  to  local 
fishing  boats,  building  refrigerator  stores  and  organising 
cooperatives.  A  health  programme  has  been  drawn  up 
which  it  is  also  hoped  to  put  into  practice.  These  pro¬ 
posals  will  now  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  Oslo 
which  is  to  run  the  aid  scheme.  The  scheme  was 
initiated  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  and  Parliament 
has  made  a  grant  of  £500,000  while  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  organised  to  raise  another  £500,000  among 
the  public. 

Aew  Ciiuinea  PysTmien  Aitark  Pairol 

A  tribe  of  pygmies  in  the  back  country  of  New  Guinea 
recently  attacked  an  administration  patrol  several  times, 
without  causing  any  serious  injuries.  The  patrol  has  now 
returned  to  base  and  its  leader  reported  that  the  attacks 
were  probably  made  to  rob  the  patrol  of  trade  goods  and 
equipment.  The  pygmies  were  found  in  a  valley  never 
before  entered  by  Europeans. 

Prosperity  in  Toncra 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  during 
the  past  two  years,  according  to  the  Q)lonial  Office  “  Re¬ 
port  on  Tonga.  1950-51.”*  Tonga  is  a  self-governing 
state,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  signed  in  1901.  The  reigning  Sovereign  is 
H.M.  Queen  Salote  Tupou,  G.BE.,  who  is  now  visiting 
Australia 

The  wave  of  prosperity  can  be  attributed  to  the  steady 
rise  in  the  price  of  copra.  In  1951,  Tonga’s  copra  crop 
was  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food 
for  £1 .270,650.  The  prew'ar  price  was  less  than  £4  a  ton — 
last  year  growers  received  £50  a  ton.  There  was  a  favour¬ 
able  trade  balance  last  year  of  £499,191.  Exports  totalled 
£1,388,564  and  imports  £889,373.  Revenue  exceeded  ex¬ 
penditure  by  £30,764. 

The  Tonga  Group  consists  of  some  117  coral  islands 
lying  about  a  thousand  miles  North-East  of  Auckland. 
The  people  have  a  culture  and  a  written  history  which 
dates  back  to  the  7th  Century  A.D.  and  even,  judging  by 

*  H.M.S.O.  2s. 


sculptural  remains  on  some  of  the  islands,  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  origin  of  the  Tongan  peoples 
is  still  unknown  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they 
are  closeiy  related  to  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  as  there 
are  many  similarities  in  language  and  customs. 

The  first  European  to  discover  the  Tongan  group  was 
Captain  Cook.  He  landed  in  October,  1773,  and  was  so 
warmly  welcomed  and  feasted  that  he  named  the  group 
the  ”  Friendly  Islands.” 

Soon  after  Cook’s  last  voyage,  missionaries  began  to 
arrive  on  the  islands  They  found  the  islanders  receptive 
to  their  teaching  and  ultimately  converted  them  all  to 
Christianity.  Today  the  Free  Wesleyan  is  the  Established 
church 

On  the  whole,  the  Tongans  are  contented.  There  is 
no  unemployment,  education  is  well  developed,  primary 
education  being  free  and  compulsory.  All  Tongan  males 
over  the  age  of  16  become  entitled  to  lease  from  the  Crown 
eight  acres  of  land  in  the  country  districts  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  the  town  or  village  where  they  live.  This  land 
has  to  be  planted  and  tended  and  is  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Lands.  The  proceeds  of  the  land  enable  the 
producer  to  live  quite  comfortably.  In  addition,  rigid 
town  planning  legislation  controls  the  type  of  house  which 
the  leaseholder  erects  on  his  land  It  is  inspected  yearly 
to  see  that  it  is  in  good  repair  and  that  his  wife  keeps  it 
clean,  thus  avoiding  the  usual  tropical  slums  which  are 
found  in  many  other  Pacific  islands. 

Swedish  Expedition  to  Bikaner  Desert 

A  Swedish  archaeological  expedition  recently  left  for 
India  to  investigate  the  old  Indus  culture  at  Suretgarh  in 
the  Bikaner  Desert.  The  main  object  of  study  wiM  be  the 
remnants  of  a  number  of  Bronze  Age  cities  dating  from 
4000  and  3000  B.C.  which  have  already  been  discovered 
in  this  region 

The  expedition  is  headed  by  Dr.  Hanna  Rydh,  and 
includes  Professor  Holger  Arbman  of  Lund  University. 
The  party  is  taking  a  large  collection  of  Swedish  archaeo¬ 
logical  finds  which  are  to  be  exhibited  at  New  Delhi. 

EC/'AFE  and  Flood  Control  Eiteratnre 

Over  1 .500  technical  books  dealing  with  flood  control 
problems  are  being  distributed  to  countries  in  Asia  by  the 
Bureau  of  Flood  Control  of  ECAFE,  in  conjunction  with 
the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Administration.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  scheme  will  help  to  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  up- 
lo-date  technical  literature  on  flood  control.  The  books 
were  selected  after  investigating,  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  and  are  being  distributed  to  governments, 
technical  and  research  institutions  and  universities. 
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BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AfRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS  LIMITED.  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  AND  TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LIMITED 


Memorial  to  Voleanir  Victims 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Territories,  Mr.  Hasluck. 
unveiled  at  Popondetta,  Papua,  a  memorial  plaque  to  com¬ 
memorate  those  who  died  in  the  Mount  Lamington  volcanic 
eruption  last  year.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  the 
investiture  of  awards  for  bravery  to  a  number  of  people. 
The  George  Cross  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor,  the 
Ciovernment  volcanologist,  and  the  British  Empire  Medal 
to  his  assistant,  Mr.  L.  Topue. 

Mt.  Francis  Xavier — Anniversary  Ceremony 
at  (lioa 

The  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  died  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  was  uncovered  on  December  3rd  at  Goa 
Velho,  Portuguese  India.  Thousands  of  Roman  Catholic 
pilgrims  from  many  countries,  including  the  Patriarch  of 
Lisbon  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
Cardinal  Gilroy,  attended  the  ceremony. 

The  remains  of  St.  Francis  were  placed  in  a  glass  and 
silver  bier  inside  the  sixteenth  century  cathedral  of  Goa 
Velho.  They  were  carried  from  the  Basilica  by 
six  senior  Atxihbishops  of  India  and  placed  in  an  open 
casket,  and  covered  by  the  original  sacerdotal  vestments 
that  were  sent  by  the  Italian  Queen  of  Portugal  in  1699. 
The  jewelled  silver  casket  was  presented  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  about  300  years  ago. 

The  body  is  to  be  on  view  in  the  Cathedral  through¬ 
out  December.  Afterwards  it  will  be  returned  to  the 


Basilica  and  will  be  placed  in  an  airtight  glass  case  but  will 
not  again  be  exposed.  siiKe  the  tropical  climate  will  cause 
deterioration. 

After  Cardinal  Cerejeira,  the  Patriarch  of  Goa,  had 
celebrated  a  Pontifical  Mass  and  given  a  Papal  blessing  the 
pilgrims  filed  past  the  coffin  and  kissed  the  saint’s  feet 
which  were  exposed  through  a  slit. 

Also  during  December,  the  Asian  Roman  Catholic 
Congress  is  holding  its  second  annual  convention  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Students  and  others  from  Asian  countries  are 
attending. 

ILO  Nurvey  on  Voealional  Trainingr 

Fifty  million  young  persons  in  Asia  have  been  found 
in  need  of  vocational  training,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  International  Labour  Organisation.  The  report 
says  that  although  some  progress  has  been  made  in  train¬ 
ing  and  in  finding  suitable  work  there  is  still  a  tremendous 
lack  of  facilities,  owing  to  lack  (rf  public  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  that  child  labour  was  still  too 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Developing:  C'ooperativeN  in  Asia 

To  promote  the  development  of  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  Asia,  the  International  Labour  Organisation  will 
set  up  an  Asian  Cooperative  Field  Mission  in  Lahore. 
Pakistan.  The  Education  Officer  is  Mr.  L.  A.  Pavitt, 
formerly  Education  Officer  of  the  Cooperative  Union  in 
Great  Britain. 
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BOOKS  on  the 

Ihe  Pacific  Islands  by  Douglas  L.  Oliver  (Harvard 
University  Press.  London ;  Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 
32s.  ()d.) 

For  centuries  the  Pacific  Islands — ten  thousand  of 
them,  scattered  over  an  aiea  stretching  west  from  New 
Guinija  to  Hawaii— have  meant  many  things  to  many  men. 
To  some,  they  have  conjured  up  pictures  of  a  tropical  para¬ 
dise,  to  others,  a  means  of  getting  rich  quickly,  to  others 
today,  hitter  wartime  memones.  These  islands,  with 
their  immense  variety  of  peoples  and  customs,  have  for 
generations  been  the  hunting  grounds  of  “blackbirders,” 
traders,  missionaries,  planters,  explorers  and  escapists. 
With  them  came  new  customs  and  new  diseases  and  new 
standards  and  religions,  so  that  gradually  the  old  tribal 
pattern  of  existence  lias  been  broken  up,  and  is  even 
almost  extinct  in  some  parts.  Mr.  Oliver  has  undertaken  a 
difikult  task,  since  to  cover  the  whole  story  erf 
“  Oceania  ”  in  a  single  book  has  meant  sticking  closely  to 
facts,  but  the  result  is  an  admirably  concise  and  well-knit 
study.  The  history  of  the  region  is  traced  from  earliest 
times  up  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  together 
with  physical  characteristics,  and  the  effect  they  have  had 
on  the  peoples  of  these  islands,  but  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  section  is  that  showing  how  Christianity,  trade  and 
industry  have  transformed  each  group  of  islands — how  the 
copra  and  sugar  industries  for  instance  have  changed 
native  economies  and  society.  After  surveying  the  results 
of  four  hundred  years  of  alien  control,  Mr.  Oliver  draws 
some  shrewd  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  this  area. 
On  the  inevitable  question  of  the  spread  of  Communism 
he  points  out  that  a’though  the  native  cultures  may  be 
“  communalistic  ”  each  individual  still  has  property  rights, 
depending  on  his  status  within  the  group,  and  that  this  is 
a  long  vvay  from  the  Marxist  conception  of  society  and 
property.  There  would  appear  little  native  scope  for  the 
spread  of  Marxist  doctrines.  However,  says  Mr.  Oliver, 
“  If  Armageddon  does  come  to  the  islands  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  islanders  will  rise  to  a  man  to  defend 
the  civilization  that  has  taken  so  much  from  them  and 
given  them  so  little  in  return.” 

The  book  is  attractively  illustrated  and  there  is  also  a 
comprehensive  bibliography. 

T.  K.  Fergusson 

T  he  Island  Beyond  the  Horizon  hy  Sverre  HolMSEN 

(James  Barrie,  12s.  6d.) 

One  is  left  with  the  impression  at  the  end  of  this  book 
that  the  experiences  of  a  .Swedish  family  on  a  South  Seas 
island  could  have  been,  or  were,  more  interesting  than  the 
narrative  suggests. 
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FAR  EA8T 

The  author  acquires  a  stretch  of  virgin  jungle  which 
he  sets  out  to  cultivate.  He  and  his  wife  work  hard,  but 
their  struggles  against  disease,  [lests.  and  natural  disasters 
are  not  communicated  to  the  reader  in  a  sufficiently  con¬ 
vincing  manner.  One  has  to  wade  through  degressions  on 
Polynesian  legends  which  do  not  fit  comfortably  into  the 
story.  When,  however,  towards  the  end.  calamity  over¬ 
takes  the  family  and  their  baby  daughter  dies,  one  can  feel, 
with  them,  the  acute  sense  of  frustration  at  their  years  of 
struggle  for  live’iihood  coming  to  nothing. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 

Ma-rai-ee  by  Chin  Kee  Onn  (Harrap.  12^.  bd.) 

This  novel  is  excellent  and  terrible.  After  many 
books  written  by  men  who  have  been  prisoners  of  the 
Japanese,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  reactions  of  an  Asian 
under  Japanese  domination.  Mr.  Chin  Kee  Onn’s  book 
is  a  story  written  around  h's  personal  experiences  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaya  (“  Ma-rai-ee  ”  being 
the  name  the  Japanese  gave  to  that  country)  after  1941. 
His  hero,  a  Malayan  Chinese,  observes  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  handed  out  by  the  invaders  to  his  people.  He  joins 
the  forces  of  resistance  and  there  are  some  terrible  pas¬ 
sages  describing  the  horrors  of  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
dreaded  Kempetei.  One  western  ex-prisoner,  at  least,  has 
written  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  repreheasible  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Malayans  under  torture  and  ohysical  dure.ss. 
equating  their  screams  against  the  often  silent  attitude  of 
Anglo-Saxons.  This  book  explains  that  behaviour,  and 
one  can  capture  most  vividly  the  feelings  of  the  characters 
in  the  story  in  such  drcunistances. 

The  author  was  very  courageous  to  have  written  in 
English,  but  the  occasional  stunted  phrases  probably  add 
to  the  atmosphere. 

J.  W.  T.  C. 

New  Citizens  of  India  by  Horace  Alexander  (Geoffrey 

Cumberlege  :  Oxford  University  Press,  Rs.5.) 

The  partition  of  India  in  September  1947.  as  Mr. 
Alexander  tells  us  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
admirable  book,  was  followed  by  an  orgy  of  violence  and' 
a  mass  transfer  of  the  population  on  a  scale  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  must  have  been  many 
instances  where  the  extent  of  the  violence  was  equally 
great,  but  never  accompanied  by  such  a  huge 
exchange  of  population.  At  one  time  it  is  estimated 
lhat  eight  million  people  were  on  the  move,  some  by  train 
or  bullock  cart,  but  the  majority  on  foot.  They  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  constant  attack  en  route  at  the  hands  of  their 
opponents,  and  of  those  who  escaped  massacre,  large  num- 
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bers  perished  from  d’sease  and  starvation.  The  full  toll 
will  probably  never  be  known.  Matters  were  worst  on  the 
Punjab  border,  where  the  river  Beas  overflowed  its  banks, 
inundat’ng  a  refugee  camp  and  drowning  many  thousands. 
The  extent  of  the  movement  apparently  took  the  authori¬ 
ties  comp’etely  by  surprise,  and  the  troops  and  civil  autho¬ 
rities  were  quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Gradually,  however,  some  semblance  of  order  was  restored. 
Numerous  refugee  camps  were  establ  shed  outside  the  main 
cities,  the  la’^gest  being  on  the  historic  plain  of  Kuruk- 
shetra  a  hundred  miles  outside  Delhi.  Competent  camp 
officers  were  appointed,  supported  by  voluntary  workers 
belonging  to  various  organizations,  and  the  work  of  re- 
habil’tation  went  on  in  earnest.  Schools  -were  opened,  and 
handicrafts  and  other  amenities  were  introduced,  and 
finally  the  work  was  coordinated  under  a  Director  General 
of  Rehabilitation.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  arose  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  refugees  were  of 
urban  origin,  and  insisted  on  crowding  into  already  over- 
populated  towns.  The  majority,  however,  were  from  the 
land,  and  attempts  were  made  to  establish  group  settle¬ 
ments,  allotting  to  each  family  the  area  cultivated  by  a 
pair  of  bullocks.  Another  problem  was  to  find  people 
who  would  undertake  for  the  new  villages  the  work  for¬ 
merly  done  by  Muslims,  especially  the  slaughter  ng  of  cattle 
and  the  handling  of  leather,  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
weaving  and  blacksmith’s  work.  In  Bengal,  matters  were 
less  serious,  mainly  thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Mahatma 


Gandhi,  who  ceaselessly  toured  the  affected  areas  preaching 
reconciliation.  But  Gandhi  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  and  when  he  finally  went  to  Delhi,  he  was  brutally 
murdered  by  a  fanatic  of  his  own  race  and  rel'gion.  Mr 
Alexander  is  frankly  critical  of  some  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  tacking  the  refugee  problem.  The  motto 
had  too  often  beet:  ”  houses  first  and  work  later.”  Mr. 
Alerander  points  out  that  the  problem  is  first  and 
foremost  psychological.  “At  all  costs  cure  the  mental 
disease  and  stagnation  which  attacks  so  many  refugees. 
Give  them  a  renewed  sense  of  significance.  Mental  re¬ 
habilitation  comes  first.  The  needs  of  the  body  are  really 
secondary.”  But  mistakes  were  inevitable  and  are  a  minor 
matter  when  compared  with  what  has  been  achieved.  Of 
the  eight  million  refugees,  a  million  have  been  settled  on 
the  land,  and  another  150,000  have  been  encouraged  to 
start  shops  and  trades,  and  have  received  technical  train¬ 
ing.  Refugee  towns,  often  built  by  the  refugees  them¬ 
selves,  have  sprung  up.  and  Mr.  Alexander  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  one  of  these  at  Faridabad,  outside  De'hi. 
This  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  little  work  by  a 
trained  observer  of  wide  experience.  Unfortunately, 
nothing ’s  said  about  the  settlement  of  Muslim  refugees  in 
Pakistan,  but  the  author,  who  spent  a  year  in  collecting 
information  about  India,  not  unnatural’y  found  this  beyond 
his  scope.  One  hopes  he  may  find  an  opportunity  to 
undertake  it  at  a  future  date. 

H.  G.  R 
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London  Diary  by  Maung  Maung  (^Rangoon :  Burma 
Publishers) 

Iho  author,  a  journalist  and  barrister-at-law,  came  to 
London  to  continue  his  studies,  and  has  here  set  down 
some  of  his  reflections  on  English  life  and  character.  He 
po.nts  out  that  he  came  prepared  to  hnd  fault  with  every- 
tnmg  English  -curiosity  brought  him,  but  it  verged  on  the 
hostile  He  grew  up  m  Rangoon  in  the  unnatural  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  privileges,  of  snobbery  and  exclusion — and  in 
common  with  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  Britain  as 
an  oppressor.  He  confesses  that  contact  with  the  British 
in  their  own  homes,  at  work  and  at  play,  has  upset  most  of 
his  preconceived  notions  about  the  “  average  ”  British  man 
or  woman.  He  has  certa.nly  been  most  generous  in  his 
estimation  of  our  national  character,  or  perhaps  fortunate 
in  his  contacts  with  us,  but  nevertheless  it  is  with  great 
warmth  and  friendliness  that  Maung  Maung  looks  back 
on  his  stay  in  this  country,  anct  this  kindly  appraisal  of  our 
way  of  life  is  a  tribute  to  the  author’s  open-mindedness 
and  observation.  K.  M.  E. 

1  rade  Through  the  Himalayas  by  SCHGYLKR  Cammann 
(Princeton  Uru^ersity  Press.  London :  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  $3.50) 

This  volume  supplies  a  missing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Tibet  and  its  early  relations  with  Britain.  It  tells  of  the 
eftorts  of  the  East  India  Company  to  start  trade,  of  the 
mission  of  George  Bogle  in  1774  undertaken  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  later  mission  of  Samuel 
Turner,  a  kinsman  of  Hastings,  nine  years  later.  Turner 
managed  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  father  of  the  infant 
Panchen  Lama  and  he  submitted  a  most  valuable  report, 
particularly  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  forbidden 
land.  U.se  was  made  of  the  very  remarkable  pilgrim 
Purangir  to  maintain  contact  with  the  Regent  and  there 
were  signs  that  trade  would  develop  when  the  Tibetans 
fell  out  with  Nepal  over  the  circulation  of  the  debased 
Nepalese  coinage  and  other  trade  differences  and  the 
Gurkhas  invaded  the  territory.  Hastings’  successor, 
Cornwallis,  would  not  help  the  Tibetans,  and  in  the  end 


it  was  the  Chinese  who  dealt  with  the  Gurkhas  and  asserted 
their  control  over  Tibet.  With  Tibet  an  integral  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  the  same  policy  of  exclusion  of  foreign 
ttaders  that  China  had  all  a’ong  followed  in  the  case  of 
her  own  territory  led  to  the  closing  of  Tibet  to  foreign 
trade  for  most  of  the  19th  Century.  The  early  episodes 
make  a  most  interesting  story  well  told  by  one  of  America’s 
foremost  authorities  on  Chinese  studies. 

B.  E.  H.  F 

Manipuri  Dances  by  Leela  Row  Dayal  {Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  1  Is.  6d.) 
This  is  a  small  encyclopaedia  of  Manipuri  dancing 
containing  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  from  the  standard 
text  of  Bharat  Muni,  an  account  of  the  43  main  movements 
with  excellent  line  illustrations,  and  a  description  of  a  few 
dances.  The  explanations  are  adequate  for  everybody  to 
get  a  very  fair  idea  of  one  very  popular  form  of  dance  art, 
but  one  could  have  done  with  a  little  more  in  the  way  of 
background  information  on  the  history  of  the  art  and 
the  story  behind  individual  dances.  The  drawing?;  by 
Rasiklal  Parikh  are  first  rate. 

Farrukhsiyar 

.\  Junior  Anthology  of  Poetry  (for  Schools  in  South  East 

Asia)  edited  by  Hilda  Corson  Simpson  and  E.  H. 

Wilson  (Macmillan.  3s.) 

This  collection  is  intended  for  students  from  the  age 
of  12  upwards,  and  aims  at  stimu’ating  an  interest  in 
Engl  sh  verse.  It  includes  familiar  poems  to  appeal  to  the 
less  imaginative  child,  wliile  the  more  receptive  pupil  will 
find  poems  which  make  some  impact  on  his  imagination. 

H.  K. 

Tekhi’s  Hunting  by  Winifred  Holmes  (G.  Bell.  9s.  6d.) 

A  reprint  of  an  adventure  story  for  children.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  escapades  of  an  English  boy  and  girl 
among  the  Nagas  of  Nortliern  Assam.  The  detail  and 
background  are  authentic,  for  the  author  has  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Naga  hills  and  knows  these  wild  but  often 
delightful  people.  A  well-told  tale.  The  illustrations,  by 
Jack  Matthews,  are  lively  and  effective 

S.  T.  P. 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools  : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  l(X)  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  8t  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Materials,  Smith,  London  ” 
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ASIAN  QUARTERLY  OF  CULTURE  AND  SYNTHESIS 
Director  and  Editor:  Rene  dc  Berval. 

Joint  Editor:  Jivan  Bhakar. 

Published  every  quarter  ASIA  is  a  non-political  review 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  component  parts  of  the 
Eastern  World  with  their  own  cultural  and  philosophical 
problems.  Now  in  its  second  year  of  publication  ASIA 
has  already  established  itself  as  one  ot  the  leading  journals 
of  the  world  devoted  to  Asian  affairs. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  excuse  today 
for  anyone  to  remain  unaware  of  the  vast  legacy  of  Asia 
to  common  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  world,  and 
to  Ignore  the  immense  developments  that  are  today  rapidly 
transforming  the  East.  To  describe  these  achievements 
and  to  interpret  these  developments  in  the  wider  sphere 
our  own  day  and  age  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
editorial  board  of  ASIA. 

By  means  of  editorials,  essays,  articles  and  notes,  both 
critical  and  documentary,  ASIA  presents  a  symposium  of 
Eastern  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy  and  thought 
without  flourish  and  without  condescension. 

For  full  details  write  to: 

.ASIA,  i'S  rue  d’Ormay,  Saigon,  Viet-Nam. 

The  Anglo-French  Literary  Services  Ltd.,  72  Charlotte 
Street,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Mr.  George  Humphrey,  188  Upland  Road.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


ANSARI’S  TRADE  DIRECTORY 
OF  PAKISTAN 

&  Who’s  Who 

1952-53  Edition  -  now  available 

The  most  dependable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  publication  of  its  type. 

An  indispensable  book  of  reference 
for  those  trading  or  contemplating 
business  relations  with  Pakistan. 

An  excellent  advertising  medium 
to  bring  your  products  and  services 
to  the  notice  of  traders  in  Pakistan. 

CIRCULATION  EXCEEDS  TWENTY  THOUSAND 

All  enquiries  regarding  directory  or  advertising 
to  sole  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  :• 

WOELLWARTH  INDUSTRIAL  TRUST  LTD, 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
Telephone:  London  Wall  3424 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Much  has  been  written  recently  on  trade  with  China, 
and  in  the  magazines  to  hand  this  month  some  very 
interesting  and  pertinent  points  of  view  are  put  forward  on 
the  subject.  The  whole  question  of  such  trade  is  so  com¬ 
plicated  by  international  political  issues  that  a  solution  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  find.  Certain  fundamental 
prerequisites  to  the  opening  up  of  trade  and  business  chan¬ 
nels  to  China  are  essential.  The  release  of  the  embargo  on 
materials  considered  by  America  to  be  of  strategic  import¬ 
ance  is  perhaps  the  first,  but  before  that  is  possible  a 
cessation  of  the  war  in  Korea  must  be  brought  about,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  cessation  will  remain  out 
of  reach  as  long  as  the  Peking  Government  is  denied  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  lecture  given  before  members  of  the  Royal  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  Society,  printed  in  the  July -October  number  erf 
the  Society’s  journal,  Mr.  G.  E.  Mitchell,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  of  Shanghai,  said  that  he  believed  that  “  if  the 
Americans  had  recognized  the  Chinese  at  the  time  we  did 
(early  1950).  and  if  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  .  .  .  and  probably  no  Korean  war  at  all.” 
J'his  is  a  most  sensible  point  of  view,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  towards  our  businessmen 
hardened  when  they  found  that  Britain’s  commercial  in¬ 
terests  were  influenced  by  American  foreign  policy.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Mitchell  that  on  many  occasions  the  British 
were  being  used  as  the  “  whipping  boys  for  the  policy  of 
our  American  allies  ” 

It  appears,  from  an  article  on  China’s  foreign  trade  by 
Chi  Chao-ting  in  People's  China  for  October  16,  that  the 
Chinese  are  standing  on  their  dignity  in  regard  to  trade 
relations  with  the  west.  Mr.  Chi  is  at  pains  to  make  it 
clear  that  China  has  become  increasin^y  self-suflBcient: 
all  those  commodities  she  imported  under  Chiang  Kai-shek 
she  is  now  able  to  export,  and  the  import  of  luxury  goods 
has  practically  ceased.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  detect, 
amid  statements  of  its  being  the  west’s  loss  if  they  stop 
trade,  a  certain  regard  for  the  necessity  of  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  to  some  extent  that  the  west  is  the  loser  by  the 
restriction  on  trade.  By  having  no  market  in  China  now 
for  machinery,  for  instance,  Britain  is  not  only  experienc¬ 
ing  a  short  term  loss,  but  a  long  term  one,  since  the  firms 
who  supply  the  machines  have  a  market  for  spare  parts 
and  maintenance  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  at  the  end  of  his  lecture,  said  that  he 
hoped  British  firms  m  China  would  shortly  be  able  to  do 
something  to  reopen  trade;  but  Mr.  Chi  emphasises  that 
trade  relations  can  only  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace.  • 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Chinese  having  objec¬ 
tions  on  politico-moral  grounds  to  trading  with  private 
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enterprise  rather  than  government  agencies,  since,  in  the 
words  of  Chi  Chao-ting,  “  a  considerable  portion  ”  of  our 
exports  “  was  handled  by  private  business  firms  which 
made  handsome  profits  with  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  People's  Government  ”  This  conscious  application 
of  Marxism  to  the  existing  circumstances  in  China  is  bril¬ 
liantly  explained  by  K.  P.  Karunakaran  in  an  article  called 
“New  Democracy — The  Chinese  Communist  Concept,” 
apiiearing  in  the  Australian  Quarterly  (vol.  xxiv,  no.  3). 
“Capitalism  has  not  reached  its  climax  in  China  to  be 
immediately  overthrown  by  the  proletariat.”  During  the 
period  of  the  New  Democracy  ,  capitalism  will  also  develop, 
and  its  final  overthrow  will  take  a  unique  shape  in  Chma. 
The  differences  between  Russian  and  Chinese  Communism 
are  covered  in  the  most  scholarly  and  exhaustive  manner 
by  Mr.  Karunakaran. 

An  interesting  background  to  the  question  of  trade 
with  China  is  presented  by  an  article  in  History  Today 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Education  in  Ceylon 

Sir,— It  is  extremely  heartening  to  read  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  attempts  being  made  to  transform  Ceylon’s  jungle 
into  arable  land  and  so  help  to  make  the  country  more 
!>elf-sufhcient  in  food,  but  I  think  one  important  aspect  has 
been  overlooked,  or  perhaps  neglected,  in  many  of  the 
schemes  which  are  now  being  prepared.  I  am  referring  to 
the  inherent  distaste  of  doing  practical  manual  work  which 
is  found  among  all  but  lower  caste  Ceylonese.  This  factor 
will  prove  a  great  handicap  in  rehabilitation  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  die  caste  feeling  is  more  strongly  marked  in 
mial  areas,  where  new  projects  are  being  started. 

As  Professor  T.  L.  Green,  until  recently  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Ceylon,  has  pointed  out, 
what  village  life  needs  is  “  practical  education  in  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  wood-work  andi  metal  work,  general  con¬ 
struction,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science 
and  child  care.  These  are  the  things  that  will  lead  to 
better  crops,  healthier  houses,  purer  water  supplies  and 
improved  hygiene.  .  .  .  But  what  the  villager  wants  is 
book  learning  because  that  ...  is  the  only  way  to  a 
government  job  as  a  peon  or  clerk,  which  means  enhanced 
social  status.” 

Unfortunately,  the  new  scheme  for  educational 
organization  is  modelled  on  Western  lines,  and  children 
Will  be  given  ‘‘  practical  ”  or  “  academic  ”  education 
according  to  their  aptitude,  thus  driving  a  wedge  still 
deeper  between  those  who  work  with  their  brains  and  those 
who  use  their  hands  Unless  this  difference  can  be  over¬ 
come  in  some  way,  then  all  schemes  for  self-sufficiency. 


(November)  called  ”  The  Silk  Road,”  by  William  Willetts, 
it  tells  the  story  of  how  Chinese  silk  first  found  its  way  to 
the  western  world  and  how  the  ladies  of  ancient  Rome 
were  tasematea  with  the  magnificent  fabric.  The  cost  of 
siiK  was  taoulous,  ana  the  author  says  that  it  has  been 
reckoned  that  tfiis  steady  dram  on  tne  Roman  bmpuc  s 
finances  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  her  economic 
decline. 

une  other  article  certainly  deserves  mention  in  this 
column.  JVir.  K  barwar  Hasan,  secretary  of  the  Pakistan 
Institute  erf  International  Affairs,  has  written  thirteen  pages 
in  t'akistan  Horizon  (vol.  v,  no.  2)  attacking  Mr.  CampbeU- 
Johnson’s  book  Mission  with  Mountbatten.  As  the  article 
gets  near  its  end  abuses  fly  like  sparks  from  a  blacksmith’s 
forge.  The  pros  and  cons  cannot  be  argued  here,  but  for 
a  great  display  of  verbal  fireworks  Mr.  Hasan’s  article  is 
hard  to  beat 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 


.ndustr.alizalion  and  a  healthy  nationalism  will  founder 
inrougfi  me  lack  of  trained  techmeal  skill. 

Yours  truly, 

Birmingham,  3.  R.  B.  Perera 

Chinese  Junks 

Sir, — 1  would  like  to  add  a  little  more  information  to 
the  article  on  “  Chmese  junks  ”  in  the  November  issue  (rf 
Eastern  World. 

The  word  “junk”  is  loosely  applied  by  foreigners  to 
all  types  of  Chinese  sailing  ships,  and  probably  is  derived 
from  the  Javanese  word  d/ong  or  racing  boat. 

Although,  as  Mr.  Sadler  points  out,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  deSign  Chinese  junks  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  hundreds  of  years,  nevertheless  certain 
modifications  have  been  introduced  to  suit  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  in  winch  the  junk  is  used.  The 
water-tight  bulkhead,  for  example,  was  invented  by  the 
Chinese  and  its  purpose  was  recorded  by  Marco  Polo.  The 
balanced  rudder,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  rudder  lies  in 
front  ctf  the  rudder  post,  thus  cutting  down  the  force  needed 
to  steer  the  boat,  was  also  evolved  by  Chinese  junk  men. 
They  were  also  the  first  to  develop  a  flat  fore-and-aft  sail, 
w  hich  is  the  most  efficient  type  for  windward  work.  The 
typical  battened  lugsail  of  the  junk  is  so  designed  that  it 
can  be  handled  by  only  one  man  if  necessary,  and  any  part 
of  the  sail  can  be  reached  by  climbing  along  the  battens. 

Junks  have  evolved  after  centuries  of  ‘‘trial  and 
error  ”  and  those  erf  us  who  have  lived  through  the  hair- 
raising  expenence  of  negotiating  the  Upper  Yangtse  in 
such  a  vessel  can  only  regard  them  with  admiration  and 
respect. 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  S.W.7.  G.  F.  Bishop 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  CHINA 

By  J.  Stirling 


The  May  the  4lh  Movement,  irom  which  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  ot  China  emerged,  was  launched  by  a 
stuaent  uemonstration  in  Peking.  The  Commumst 
Party  itself  was  formed  in  the  Nat.onal  University  of 
Peking,  where  Mao  Tse-tung  was  a  library  assistant.  Five 
years  later,  the  shooting-down  of  student  demonstrators 
in  Shanghai  sent  a  wave  of  revolution  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  China.  During  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  regime, 
the  universities— notorious  breeding-grounds  of  socialism 
— were  the  special  targets  of  the  Kuomintang  police,  in 
this  revolutionary  tradition,  Peking  today  finds  its  most 
ardent  supporters  among  the  students,  and  regards  every 
student  as  a  potential  ally  for  the  new  ideology.  The 
middle-class  radicals  in  the  universities  have  been  joined 
by  thousands  of  new-style  students  from  the  villages  and 
factories,  and  from  the  People's  Army,  who  are  enabled, 
for  the  first  time,  to  take  higher  studies.  They  are  the 
harbingers  of  a  movement  wh.ch  will  ultimately  gear  edu¬ 
cation  in  China  to  the  Common  Programme. 

A  high  official  of  the  People’s  Government  recently 
told  a  group  of  students;  “  Fit  yourselves  to  be  servants 
of  the  people,  or  leave  this  college.”  By  service  to  the 
people,  he  meant  not  only  the  traditional  white  collar  job, 
but  the  new  blue-denim  vacancies  in  land  reform  cadres, 
literacy  teams  and  factory  groups.  To  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed  intellectual  in  other  Asian  countries  this  is 
in  itself  a  decisive  break  with  the  past.  Great  social 
advances  are  taking  place  outside  China,  but  there  are  no 
arrangements  for  the  mass  participation  of  intellectuals. 
In  many  Asian  countries  it  is  still  true  that  “  graduation 
is  the  beginning  of  unemployment.”  In  China,  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  has  created  new  economic  opportunities,  while 
the  Government’s  social  programme  offers  a  challenge  to 
patriotism  and  idealism.  Thus  the  revolution  presents  a 
two-fold  attraction  to  the  >outh  of  the  nation. 

This  needs  to  be  understood,  because  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  Western  educationists  who  have  returned  from 
China  is  horror  at  the  “  Red,  tide  ”  which  is  sweeping  even 
through  the  Christian  Universities.  These  Universities, 
which  include  the  great  foundations  of  Tsinghua  and  Yen- 
ching,  had  formerly  remained  aloof  from  Chinese  px)litics. 
Because  of  their  isolation,  and  their  strong  financial  and 
cultural  ties  with  the  West,  the  Christian  universities  were 
anxious  spectators  of  Mao’s  victory.  Western  members  of 
the  staff  were  in  a  pjarticular  quandary.  Some  decided  that 
Marxism  and  Christianity  could  not  co-exist  in  China,  and 
began  the  exodus  from  the  Universities.  A  larger  number, 
including  some  thirty  British  faculty  members,  resolved  to 


wait  and  see.  They  were  prepared  for  a  greater  measure 
of  control  over  their  Universities  by  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  authorities  had  stated  from  the 
beg.nning  that  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  must  be 
strictly  observed.  As  the  official  px)licy  was  applied,  it 
transpired  that  the  principle  of  freedom  included  freedom 
lor  Marxism — which  meant  tliat  courses  of  pxjlitical  educa¬ 
tion  were  to  be  made  available  in  the  Chnstian  Universi¬ 
ties,  as  they  already  were  in  the  State  Universities.  But 
the  Christian  presidents  and  staffs  were  left  in  control  of 
their  Universities,  and  it  was  stated,  officially  that  the 
”  private  university  ”  system  would  continue. 

Then  the  first  salvoes  were  fired  in  Korea.  The  echoes 
reverberated  down  the  corridors  of  Yenching  and 
Tsinghua.  Soon  Chinese  students  were  involved  in  the 
figliting,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  Western 
armies.  In  November,  1950,  the  Catholic  Fu-Jen  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Peking  was  taken  over  by  the  Government.  In 
December,  the  United  States  Government  froze  China’s 
assets  in  America,  and  Peking  retaliated  with  a  similar 
order  in  China.  This  meant  that  the  American  founda¬ 
tions,  which  form  a  majoiity  of  the  Christian  Universities, 
were  now  financially  depiendent  on  Peking.  At  each  stage 
the  position  of  the  Western  faculty  members  became  more 
difficult.  A  second  and  final  exodus  began,  which  has  re¬ 
moved  all  but  five  or  six  Europieans  from,  the  Chinese 
uni\'ersities.  The  Americans  took  with  them  a  great  load 
of  bitterness,  as  they  had  never  quite  accepted  the  idea 
that  the  Chinese  Government  should  take  control  of  their 
universities.  The  Br.tish  educationists,  with  their  wider 
knowledge  of  the  East,  had  generally  realised  that  this  was 
inevitable.  The  majority  of  them  left  China  because  they 
felt  that  their  presence  was  embarrassing  to  their  Chinese 
colleagues  and  students.  In  some  cases  this  fact  was  made 
explicit  to  them,  though  not  through  official  channels.  One 
or  two  had  the  oppxisite  expierience,  of  being  urged  to  stay, 
but  were  not  prevented  from  leaving.  Now  there  are  only 
two  or  three  British  missionaries  left  in  the  Christian 
Universities.  In  a  few  months  MacArthur  achieved  what 
the  revolution  had  failed  to  do. 

Though  Korea  has  greatly  intensified  anti-Western 
feeling  in  China,  this  has  not  developied  into  a  witch-hunt 
in  the  Universities.  Even  in  the  Government  universities, 
where  Communism  is  strongly  entrenched,  the  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  staff  is  virtually  intact.  Well-known  noh-Cewn- 
niunists,  like  Professor  Fei  Hsiao-tung  and  Western- 
educated  men  like  Dr.  Chen  Ren-bing  are  still  teaching. 
The  evidence  from  the  Christian  Universities  is  more 
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striking.  Here,  the  Chinese  Christian  Presidents  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  Christian  students,  are  carrying 
on  their  duties  Religious  activities  in  the  universities  con¬ 
tinue.  though  on  a  diminished  scale  A  missionary,  writing 
about  one  of  the  Christian  Universities,  says;  “  Some  of 
the  Christian  students  have  given  up  their  Christian  faith, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  have  remained  loyal  and  one  feels 
that  their  faith  has  been  deepened.”  Theological  colleges 
also  continue,  though  they  are  receiving  no  funds  either 
from  the  Government  or  from  the  West. 

The  financial  links  from  the  West  have  been  severed, 
but  other  connections  remain.  Books  are  being  sent  by 
Clirstian  organizations  in  Brita'n  to  the  Christian  Univer¬ 
sities  and  equipment  would  be  supplied  as  formerly,  but 
for  the  export  regulationes  imposed  by  UN.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  Universities  have  resumed  the  publication  of  scho¬ 
larly  journals,  which  are  being  sent  here.  The  exchange 
of  ideas  continues,  and  even  of  personalities,  though  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  What  the  future  holds  for  the  academic 
links  between  China  and  the  West  depends  on  the  polic  es 
of  States,  not  the  educationists.  On  education,  the  long¬ 
term  intentions  of  the  People’s  Government  are  clear.  The 
Common  Programme  lays  down  that  “  the  appl'cation  of  a 
scient'fic  h'storical  viewpoint  to  the  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history,  economics,  politics,  culture  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  shall  be  promoted.”  Th’s  means  that  the 
Marxist  interoretat'on  will  in  due  course  apply  to  all  ‘‘offi¬ 
cial  ”  teaching.  But  it  is  recognized  that  the  ‘‘  ideological 
remoulding*’  of  intellectuals  will  be  a  long  process.  To 
auote  a  Ch’nese  pedagogical  iournal:  ‘‘  To  discard  the  old 
ideoloev  is  in  no  way  as  convenient  as  discarding  a  su-t 
that  doesn’t  fit.”  The  first  move  towards  the  new  system 
was  the  ‘‘  Thought  Reform  Movement.”  launched  in  June 
1950.  It  began  with  a  proposal  by  Mao  Tse-tung  that 
there  should  be  a  nationwide  movement  of  self-education 
and  self-reform,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  word  ‘‘  self.” 
The  obieclive  of  the  movement  is  not  to  convert  everyone 
to  Communism,  but  to  destroy  feudalist  and  ‘‘compra- 
dorial  ”  ways  of  thought.  Among  intellectuals.  Thought 
Reform  is  directed  against  the  ancient  craving  for  face,  and 
the  ‘‘  mandarin  ”  outlook,  wh'ch  survives  from  the  days  of 
the  Imperial  Examinations.  It  is  pointed  out.  with  justifi¬ 
cation.  that  students  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  in 
“service  to  the  people.”  while  their  teachers  still  hobble 
intellectually  on  bound  feet.  The  Thought  Reform  move¬ 
ment  has  advanced  furthest  in  the  universities  of  Peking 
and  Tientsin.  But  self-criticism  sessions  have  taken  place 
in  most  of  the  Universities,  including  the  Christian  founda¬ 
tions.  Self-criticism  (also  described  as  ‘‘  mind-cleansing  ”) 
is  one  of  the  main  techniques  of  the  Thought  Reform 
movement  It  is  frequently  depeted  in  the  West  as  a  new 
and  devilish  form  of  Chinese  torture.  The  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  explain  it  differently,  as  a  sort  of  Buchmanite 
“  sharing  ”  of  souls.  Which  of  the  two  it  is,  would  seem 
to  depend  rather  on  the  subject  of  the  mind-wash.  The 


fact  remains  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  a  purge  of  the 
university  staffs. 

In  a  situation  where  Christian  and  Communist  staffs, 
private  and  revolutionary  colleges,  exist  side  by  side,  a 
general  system  of  Marxist  education  is  impossible.  The 
shortage  of  text-books  alone  prevents  a  wid^pread  change 
of  syllabus.  It  is  the  method,  rather  than  the  subject 
matter,  of  instruction  that  has  undergone  a  change  since 
the  revolution.  Today  there  is  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
linking-up  of  academic  theory  and  the  actual  conditions 
and  problems  of  Chinese  Society.  Students  and  professors 
are  urged  to  make  extended  visits  to  farms,  factories,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  business  firms.  To  relate  the  social  sciences 
and  economics  to  land  reform,  and  technology  to  the  fac¬ 
tories,  is  comparatively  simple,  but  a  different  p>roblem  was 
set  by  the  art  schools.  It  was  found  that  throu^  prolonged 
study  of  classical  sculpture,  most  of  the  art  students  could 
only  draw  a  Chinese  with  a  Greek  nose.  Now  the  casts  of 
Greek  gods  have  been  replaced  by  live  models  in  contem¬ 
porary  Chinese  clothes. 

But  the  uniting  of  theory  and  practice  does  not  by 
itself  produce  the  politically-conscious  cadres  required  in 
increasing  numbers  by  the  Chinese  Government.  To  meet 
this  need,  new  educational  institutions  have  been  created. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  People’s  University  of 
Peking,  inaugurated  in  1950.  The  students  are  drawn  pre- 
dom'nantly  from  the  working  class,  and  from  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberation  Armies.  Courses  in  industry,  law. 
foreign  affairs  and  other  subjects  are  provided,  with  the 
emphasis  strongly  on  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  teachings 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.  In  this  University  there  are  Russian 
instructors,  and  the  Russian  language  is  taught.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  new  regime  in  China,  it  was  expected  that 
Russian  would  become  compulsory  teaching  in  all  colleges. 
This  has  not  come  to  pass,  and  English  still  competes  with 
Chinese  as  the  principal  medium  of  instruction.  Recently 
correspondence  courses  in  English  have  been  advertised  in 
the  Chinese  Press. 

This  is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
any  change  in  the  fundamental  policy  towards  education. 
The  goal  of  the  Marxist  curriculum  remains,  and  this  goal 
will  almost  certainly  be  achieved,  despite  the  Pentagon’s 
dream  of  a  counter-revolution.  Foreign  intervention  will 
succeed  only  in  intensifying  the  process,  and  in  determining 
whether  it  will  be  a  violent  or  a  non-violent  process. 
Westerners  who  have  themselves  helped  to  establish  in 
China  a  university  system  based  on  Christian  and  Western 
liberal  principles,  may  view  either  prospect  with  alarm. 
But  self-criticism,  is  a  useful  exercise,  which  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Chinese.  When  one  asks  what  Western 
liberalism  has  done  lor  Chinese  youth,  the  student-dead  of 
Shanghai,  of  the  Long  March,  of  Kuomintang  prisons,  and 
of  Korea,  return  a  dusty  answer.  Two  creeds  have  com¬ 
peted  for  the  minds  of  China’s  youth,  and  Communism 
has  won. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF 

CULTURE  IN  CEYLON  TODAY 

By  Robert  G.  Newton 


The  best  introduction  to  Ceylon  is,  perhaps,  to  turn 
over  leisurely  the  pages  of  Lionel  Wendt’s  Ceylon. 
His  assembly  of  fascinating  photographs  speak  for 
themselves  and  illustrate  many  facets  of  her  people  and 
life:  lithe  panther-like  youths,  hau’ing,  punting,  at  the 
well;  women  in  the  market  and  outside  the  temple;  tradi¬ 
tional  dancing;  a  heritage  of  unique  sculpture  and  wall- 
painting;  intriguing  patterns  of  sky,  water  and  foliage. 
Yet  Mr.  Wendt’s  book  does  more  than  evoke  images:  it 
hints  at  the  disturbing  perplexity  which  Mes  behind  so  much 
that  is  Ceylon.  For  this  reason,  maybe,  there  are  no 
photographs  of  the  characteristic  smiles:  these  might,  after 
all,  be  partly  a  mask,  a  sub-conscious  evasion  or  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  manifestation  of  conflict. 

I  spent  the  Christmas  of  1 9.*^  1  about  1 .000  feet  above 
Kandy.  The  weather  was  markedly  reminiscent  of  that  in 
Britain,  for  we  certainly  had  our  full  share  of  rain.  Here 
was  a  countryside  rich  in  vegetation  and  suggesting  the 
terraced  slopes  of  North  Italy,  with  a  flavour  of  the  Lake 
District  when  the  mountain  tops  were  lost  in  bustling  grey 
clouds;  also  a  hint  of  Devon  in  the  rich,  red  soil.  Only 
seventy  or  so  miles  away  from  Colombo,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  the  clammy  bustle  of  that  rambling  cosmopolitan 
seaport:  difficult  even  to  Imagine  the  stretches  of  golden 
sand  fringed  with  coconut  trees,  exquisitely  transformed 
into  lace  by  the  moonlight.  I  had  been  told  that  Ceylon 
was  essentially  a  coral  reef,  a  South  Sea  island,  a  natural 
paradise,  and  that  a  state  of  being  compatible  with  this  was 
best  suited  to  her  people. 

Ceylon’s  geographical  position  has,  however,  dictated 
her  history  and  determined  that  such  a  blissful  state  was 
not  to  be.  Instead  the  people  of  Lanka  have  had  to  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  the  impact  of  conquest  and  invasion — 
Tamil,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  British.  The  people  of 
Ceylon  (whether  due  to  Buddhist  influence  or  to  a  com¬ 
pound  of  this  and  an  essentially  “  island  ”  nature)  are  in¬ 
stinctively  friendly  and  tolerant.  They  are  also  excellent 
imitators  and  have  easily  copied  the  surface  good  and  bad 
of  their  conquerors,  but  the  inner  conflict  remains. 

Today,  although  Ceylon  is  an  independent  country,  its 
administration  is  copied  from  British  models:  western 
bureaucracy  and  officialdom  have  been  even  extended.  An 
Englishman,  making  a  film  for  the  Government  of  Ceylon, 
required  that  the  tripod  of  his  camera  be  promptly  re¬ 


paired.  This  simple  action  could  not  be  executed  without 
official  permission,  the  obtaining  of  which  resulted  in 
several  wasted  days  This  exaggerat’on,  together  with 
other  distortions,  of  democracy  has  m.ade  the  politician  and 
the  official  more  widespread  subjects  for  jesting  even  than 
in  Britain.  When  Sir  Toby  Belch  exclaimed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Twelfth  Night,”  with  which  I  was  concerned, 
“  We  are  politicians!  ”  his  remark  was  greeted  by  the 
biggest  laugh  of  the  evening. 

Nevertheless  the  delaying  action,  inherent  in  excessive 
bureaucracy,  appeals  to  a  certain  carefree,  day-to-day 
attitude  which  is  perfect’y  natural  to  the  Ceylonese.  Like 
the  Irish,  with  whom  they  have  a  good  deal  in  common, 
they  enjoy  putting  things  off  until  tomorrow,  provided  that 
tomorrow  does  not  seem  likely  to  materialise  too 
promptly.  This  attitude  springs,  perhaps,  from  a  basic 
child-like  nature  (not  to  be  confused  with  childish,  which 
is  a  totally  different  matter);  from  a  kind  of  naivety,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  South  Sea  flavour  already  mentioned.  This 
e’ement  accounts,  too,  for  a  charm,  a  friendliness  and  a 
gaiety:  for  regarding  everything  as  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
glorified  game,  in  which  personalities  are  tremendously 
important.  The  enemies  of  the  present  government  are 
divided  into  numerous  ‘‘  Leftist  ”  parties,  often  separated 
from  each  other,  so  it  would  appear,  by  personalities  rather 
than  by  differences  ft  is  not  irrelevant,  and  certainly 
characteristic,  that  Ceylon  has  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
Trotsky  Communist  parties  in  the  world.  The  Marxist 
brand  of  Communism  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same 
appeal  for  a  nation  of  individuals.  But  one  can  never  be 
quite  certain  whether  it  is  ideology  or  personalities  that 
keeps  the  groups  separated. 

Although  this  child-like  trait  is  characteristic,  the 
Ceylonese  are  sharply  intelligent,  also  curious.  It  is  not 
rare  for  a  complete  stranger  in  a  train  to  succeed  in  finding 
out  all  about  one  in  the  shortest  pos.sible  time.  This  in¬ 
telligence,  considerable  within  its  limitations,  is  limited  and 
related  to  the  attitude  of  an  easy-going  people  who  have 
had  continuously  to  adapt  themselves  to  fresh  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  an  intelligence  more  erudite  than  creative. 
Knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  latest  aesthetic,  critical, 
philosophical  and  political  theories  and  developments  is 
not  unusual.  If,  however,  no  authority,  no  chapter  or 
verse  can  be  quoted  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  the  Ceylonese 
are  apt  to  flounder.  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  theatre 
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of  Ceylon.  KnowLedge  of  what  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  “giiants,”  particularly  Shakespeare  (bardolotry 
is  extensive)  is  great.  Anouilh,  Sartre  and  existentialism 
evoke  much  interest.  When  it  comes  to  implementing  this 
knowledge  in  the  creation  of  theatre,  difficulties  arise.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  natural  theatrical  format  for  C^’on 
may  be  different  from  the  western  models  so  assiduously 
stud  ed — something  less  introspective  and  less  subtle — 
more  colourful  and  direct.  I  saw  a  performance  of  an 
historical  melodrama — a  rae’ange  of  farce,  drama,  song  and 
dance:  the  crudity  of  much  of  it  was  offset  by  the  vitality 
and  by  the  evident  pleasure  the  players  had  in  what  they 
were  doing.  This  type  of  entertainment  may  be  “v.'eux 
jeu,”  or,  as  we  say  today,  “  ham.”  but  it  contained  the 
stuff  of  theatre,  moreover  stuff  that  could  make  use  of 
natural  attributes.  Again,  to  have  experienced  the  dance 
ritual  of  Khamba  Kankareya,  with  its  vigour,  elegance  and 
interludes  of  improvised  comic  cross-talk,  was  to  be  aware 
of  something  from  which  an  indigenous  form  of  theatrical 
presentation  could  develop.  Perhaps  the  men  and  women 
of  the  theatre  in  Ceylon  will  free  themselves  from  excessive 
cerebral  attachment  to  western  intellectual  ideas  and,  cast¬ 
ing  both  imitation  and  theory  aside,  will  create  a  Ceylonese 
theatre. 
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Individuality,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  a  Ceylonese 
characteristic.  This,  too,  is  apparent  in  the  theatre.  There 
are  several  admirable  amateur  actors,  but  the  best  of  them 
are  not  attached  to  a  particular  company:  they  prefer  to 
act  where  the  opportunities  are  most  attractive.  This 
tends  to  develop  traits  of  personality  at  the  expense  of 
imaginative  creation  of  character.  Dr.  Ludowyk  is 
doing  valuable  service  towards  bringing  into  being  a 
Ceylonese  theatre  by  building  up  a  company  of  players, 
based  upon  university  students;  but  even  he  has  difficulty 
in  awakening  an  interest  in  those  elements  of  theatrical 
creation  other  than  acting. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  the  university  company,  it  is  evident  that  its 
policy  is  based  upon  western  models.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  “  The  Little  Cart.”  all  of  the  twenty-five  plays 
produced  would  fit  comfortably  into  the  programmes  of 
any  established  Little  Theatre  group  in  Britain.  The  list 
of  authors  whose  works  have  been  performed  is  formid¬ 
able.  but .  the  names  are  familiar — Euripides,  Goldoni, 
Moliere,  Shakespeare.  Ibsen,  Pirandello,  Anouilh  and  so 
forth.  A  university  dramatic  society  should,  of  course, 
produce,  for  the  benefit  of  Ceylon  audiences,  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  dramatic  art.  but  an  excessive  imitation  of  the 
western  type  of  programme  is  perhaps  a  limitation — in  that 
it  does  litt’e  to  foster  indigenous  potentialities. 


Imitation  comes  so  easily  to  the  Ceylonese  that  it  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  substituted  for  creation. 
Further,  original  creation  becomes  more  difficult  when 
criticism  is  too  much  based  upon  imitative  intellectualism. 
In  the  second  century  Ceylon  produced  great  art.  The 


A  typical  Ceylonese  pottery  (Tea  Bureau) 


sculpture  of  Anuradhapura  and  the  ruined  cities  (to  judge 
frean  reproductions  alone)  is  supreme.  But  since  then? 
What  in  the  fiekl  of  architecture,  for  instance?  The  fort 
of  Galle  is  an  enchantment  of  domestic  architecture,  but 
wholly  Dutch  in  inspiration  and  execution.  And  as  for 
the  British  architectural  influence,  the  less  said  about  the 
conglomeration  of  Victorian-Oriental  buildings  the  better. 
The  new  structure  of  the  University  outside  Kandy  is  im¬ 
pressive  and  well-sited,  but,  on  closer  examination,  it  woa’d 
appear  to  be  again  a  synthesis  of  imitations.  Painting  is 
flourishing:  exhibitions  are  frequent  and  the  Ceylonese 
artist  George  Keyt  enjoys  a  reputation  extending  beyond 
his  native  country.  Intriguing  as  is  much  Ceylonese  paint¬ 
ing,  the  dependence  upon  French  models  is  marked. 

In  the  sjAere  of  crafts  a  great  deal  that  is  produced 
in  Ceylon  is  admirable — light  and  graceful.  This  is  par- 
ticular’iy  the  case  when  restricted  resources  necessitate  im¬ 
provisation.  I  have  seen  street  decorations  and  sprays  of 
paper  flowers  for  procession  pnirposes  that  were  elegant, 
gay  and  shimmeringly  colourful. 

Today  Ceylon  is  geographically  situated  at  the  centre 
of  the  East-West  conflict,  in  as  far  as  it  affects  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  The  strategic  significance  of  Colombo  is  self- 
apparent.  Ceylon  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  completely 
the  efforts  of  both  Russia  and  America  to  influence,  not 
only  her  policies,  but  her  culture  as  well.  At  the  same 
time  Ceylon  is  in  the  throes  of  an  awakening  nationalism 
with  its  own  contribution  to  make  in  determining  Ceylon’s 
cultural  future.  This  is  no  tiihe  few  evasion  nor  for  relying 
on  imitation  and  copying.  A  non-fanatical  self-awareness, 
a  spiritual  renaissance  and  a  clear-cut  realisation  of  her 
immediate  pxjsition,  these  alone  will  prevent  Ceylonese  cul¬ 
ture  from  being  submerged  in  the  urgency  of  the  pwesent 
tragic  conflict. 
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THE 

HAIRY  ONES 

of 

JAPAN 


An  Ainu  family  at  home 


IN  the  late  afternoon  sun,  with  only  one  engine  firing 
properly,  we  made  an  almost  perfect  crash  landing  on 
the  soft  sands,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  breaking 
waves  and  a  hundred  from  the  thick,  dark,  still  largely 
unpenetrated  Yezo  Forest  which  stretched  all  around  the 
bay.  No  one  was  hurt  and  even  our  wireless  transmitter 
was  undamaged,  so  that  we  were  able  to  call  our  Com¬ 
mander  at  his  base  in  Tokio  and  tell  him  that  we  calculated 
we  were  some  eighty  miles  from  Otaru,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Hokkaido,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  mountainous, 
volcanic  islands  of  Japan.  When  he  learnt  that  we  could 
effect  our  own  repairs  and  in  all  probability  return  within 
five  or  six  hours,  his  relief  was  undisguised. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  we  first  saw  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  forest  four  small,  squat  figures,  bowed  down 
with  stacks  of  logs  and  firewood  on  their  shoulders,  shuf¬ 
fling  along  in  single  file.  Through  the  glasses  they 
appeared  to  be  clothed  in  long,  shapeless  dressing  gowns 
of  drab  colour,  with  heavy  plaited  girdles  round  their 
waists:  their  thick,  black,  unkempt  hair  hung  loosely  down 
to  their  shoulders  and  their  faces  were  fiercely  bearded — 
except  for  one,  who  possessed  a  most  magnificent  mous¬ 
tache,  stretching  from  ear  to  ear  and  turned  up  at  each 
end.  They  stopped,  stared  at  us.  then  turned  in  through  a 
gap  in  the  woods  and  disappeared. 

Our  Japanese  interpreter,  Unkei,  began  to  show 
signs  of  quite  unoriental  emotion  and  excitement. 
He  told  us  that  these  people  were  Ainus — an  ancient  race 
with  affinities  to  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Red 
Indians  in  America.  Now  there  are  only  a  few  left.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow  them  and  to  try  to  make 
contact  with  them.  We  gave  pennission  on  condition 
that  two  of  us  went  along  with  him.  As  we  worked  our 


by  Gerald  Furnivall 

way  through  the  gap  in  the  trees,  he  told  us  more  of  this 
tribe  of  Ainus,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Japan  and  who 
once  ranged  over  the  whole  archipelago. 

They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  Caucasic  stock, 
fierce  and  proud  fighters,  but  already  by  the  first  century 
B.C.  they  had  been  driven  back  to  the  confines  of  the  north 
island  of  Hokkaido,  where,  for  several  hundred  years, 
they  were  firmly  entrenched  as  unpacified  tribes  of  savages. 
It  was  not  until  811  A.D.  that  we  find,  in  a  rescript,  the 
Kyoto  Government  able  to  praise  a  commander,  Wata- 
niaro,  for  “destroying  the  lairs  of  the  barbarians  and  ex¬ 
terminating  their  tribes.” 

The  civilisation  of  these  aborigines  was  utterly  primi¬ 
tive.  They  lived  in  winter  in  caves,  or  in  pits  in  the  earth, 
and  wore  skins;  in  summer  they  built  themselves  rough 
huts  of  bark  or  straw  from  the  bamboo  grass  of  the  hills 
and  went  practically  naked.  The  men,  women  and 
children  lived  together  promiscuously;  all  were  quarrel¬ 
some,  revengeful  and  addicted  to  drinking  blood.  Today 
they  are  reduced  to  a  bare  ten  thousand  dirty,  spiritless  j 
but  gentle,  unwarlike  people,  ekeing  out  an  existence  at 
survival  level.  ■ 

The  word  “Ainu,”  in  Japanese,  signifies  “  mongrel  ’’  I 
and  among  the  uneducated  classes  of  that  country  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  they  are  descended  from  a  race  of  half 
men,  half  dogs.  They  have  no  culture,  no  arts,  no  crafts, 
no  writing,  no  literature  and  no  apparent  ambition  other 
than  the  will  to  live;  they  have  no  priests,  no  churches,  no 
temples,  indeed  no  public  buildings  of  any  kind  whatever, 
but  they  see  the  hand  of  their  principal  Deity,  the  Goddess 
of  Fire,  in  almost  every  human  activity.  In  earlier  days 
they  worshipped  also  a  Sun  God,  a  Moon  God,  a  Water 
God,  a  Mountain  God  and,  at  one  period  of  their  history. 
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the  Bear;  even  today  their  supreme  social  and  religious  ' 
ceremony  is  the  “Festival  of  the  Bear.’’  They  hunt  this 
animal  with  knife,  rope  and  arrows  which  have  poisoned 
tips.  Immediately  the  bear  falls,  they  cut  away  the  flesh 
round  the  spot  where  the  arrowhead  has  entered,  in  order 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  rest  of  the  flesh,  and  re¬ 
turn  in  great  triumph  to  their  village.  There  they  set  up 
the  head  (a  relic  of  the  old  Bear  worship)  and  eat  or  sell 
the  meat:  the  skins  are  cured  with  salt  and  used  as  bed 
coverings  for  the  winter. 

All  ceremonies  are  carried  out  by  the  head  man  of  the 
village  and  prayers  today  still  take  the  form  of  rather 
pathetic  propitiations  of  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  little  offer¬ 
ings  of  carved  willow  sticks,  or  of  wood  and  tree  bark 
shavings.  Tribal  laws  are  few  and  similarly  administered 
by  the  local  head  man.  The  worst  punishment  is  flogging, 
except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  which  merits  the  full 
penalty  of  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  guilty  man. 

Officially,  of  course,  all  such  punishments  are  proscribed 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  but  in  practice  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  rarely  reaches  out  to  this  handful  of 
despised  people,  who  scarcelv  ever  intermarry  with  the 
Japanese  and  who  are  for  most  purposes  quite  cut  off  from 
the  cultural  and  social  life  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

When  at  last  we  overtook  our  four  Ainus.  it  was  at  a 
clearing  in  the  forest  where  there  were  several  very  small 
and  simole  reed  and  wood  huts,  each  with  one  little  win¬ 
dow  to  the  east,  a  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  roof  (by  way  of 
a  chimney)  and  an  ingeniously  balanced  door — in  some 
cases  two — from  out  of  which  poured  pungent  clouds  of 
smoke.  Unkei  went  up  to  a  small  group  of  men,  short, 
stunted,  their  faces  almost  completely  covered  with  hair, 
locks  down  to  their  shoulders,  repairing  what  seemed  to 
be  an  intricate  type  of  fishing  net;  they  looked  quaintly 
patriarchal,  except  for  their  enormously  broad  spreading 
noses,  which  suggested  inevitably  a  comparison  with  Walt 
Disney’s  Seven  Dwarfs. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  exchange  of 
courtesies,  not  fully  understood  by  either  party,  one  of  the  ground  ip  the  centre  of  the  single  room — over  which  was 
Ainus  left  us  and  soon  returned  with  a  bowl  of  sak6.  suspended  a  wide  wooden  canopy,  forcing  the  smoke  to 
the  universal  rice-distilled  beverage  of  the  Japanese  people,  disperse  into  every  part  of  the  building.  When  our  eyes 
The  bowl  looked  far  from  clean,  but  I  took  a  mouthful  finally  grew  accustomed  to  the  haze,  we  saw  that  tliere 
before  it  was  passed  round  to  all  present.  Quickly,  as  were  no  articles  of  furniture  whatsoever,  no  stools,  no 
though  a  bell  had  been  sounded,  men  came  towards  our  tables,  no  cupboards,  merely  a  number  of  planks  round  the 
little  group  from  all  sides  As  each  newcomer  arrived  he  waHs.  on  which  were  strewn  piles  of  skins  and  pieces  of 

saluted  the  others  in  turn,  stroking  first  his  own  and  then  ragged  material  of  seemingly  great  antiquity  and  of  a  most 

their  hair  and  beards;  finally  all  were  seated  in  a  circle,  repulsive  colour;  later  we  found  that  these  rags  had  been 
caressing  their  beards  and  staring  intently  at  us.  spun  from  the  bark  of  elm  trees,  as  were  the  long  robes 

Unkei  whispered  to  me  that  they  would  do  us  no  which  they  all  wore, 
harm,  that  they  had  just  one  desire  in  life,  namely  to  Hanging  from  the  ceiling  was  a  cradle,  in  which  was 

gratify  their  only  real  vice  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  strapped  a  baby  who  cried  lustily  and  incessantly.  No 
sake.  He  asked  if  he  could  get  the  reserve  supply  of  one  appeared  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  child  and 
that  liquor  from  the  plane,  because  then  they  would  invite  it  spoke  well  for  its  hardiness  that  it  could  even  live  with- 
us  into  their  huts  and  we  would  be  able  to  watch  the  age-  out  suffocating,  let  alone  scream.  The  overall  stench  was 

old  custom  and  rites  of  the  sake  feast — ending,  he  be-  quite  appalling  and  later  Unkei  told  me  that  he  had  once 
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CEYLONESE  PAINTERS 
EXHIBIT  IN  LONDON 

By  Winifred  Holmes 
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“  Composition  ”  by  Justin  Daraniyogala 


(Continued  from  page  33) 

read,  in  an  English  missionary’s  account  of  his  stay  in  an 
Ainu  settlement,  that  for  six  weeks  he  had  never  observed 
any  Ainu  wash  either  himself,  or  any  article  of  clothing, 
or  even  any  eating  or  cooking  utensil.  Their  diet  con¬ 
sisted  of  cooked  bear  and  deer  meat,  fish  and  roots,  herbs 
and  millet;  the  men  ate  with  chopsticks,  the  women  with  a 
roughly  carved  spoon.  Animal  flesh  was  rare  and  not  an 
everyday  luxury  and  the  killing  of  a  bear  was  considered 
to  be  the  ultimate  triuntph  of  Ainu  manhood,  the  killer 
still  using  the  old  method  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  although 
this  had  for  many  years  been  prohibited  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Near  the  fire  squatted  two  Ainu  women,  one  of  whom 
I  recognised  as  the  moustachioed  figure  we  had  first  seen 
from  the  beach  through  our  glasses.  At  close  view  the 
effect  was  one  of  a  nightmare  farce;  the  girl  was  quite 
young,  rosy  cheeked  under  her  dirt  and  by  no  means  ill- 
looking,  save  for  this  extraordinary  growth  of  hair.  Her 
companion,  whose  ragged  locks  likewise  hung  down  to  her 


The  work  of  the  43  Group  of  Ceylon  painters  has  until  | 
now  been  known  in  Europe  only  through  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Their  first  London  exhibition,  held  in  the  Imperial 
Institute  Gallery,  was  therefore  something  of  an  event  as 
it  has  been  realised  for  some  time  in  the  world  of  art  that 
theirs  is  some  of  the  most  significant  of  contemporary  ait 
to  be  produced  in  Asia  today.  , 

Their  breakaway  from  an  imported  Western  classicism 
and  from  their  own  outworn  tradition,  grown  thin  and 
lifeless,  took  place  some  years  before  they  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  unified  group  in  1943.  Under  the  inspira- 
lon  of  George  Keyt  in  particular — now  considered  the  most 
outstanding  painter  in  South-East  Asia — they  looked  both 
to  the  new  vitality  of  Picasso  and  Matisse  and  also  to  their 
ancient  classical  Ceylonese  mural  paintings  and  stone  carv¬ 
ings.  The  Buddhist  frescoes  of  Sigiriya,  the  reliefs  and 
moonstones  and  statues  of  Anaradhapura  and  Polon- 
arruwa,  have  helped  to  nurture  th  s  very  modern  secular 
art  which  is  yet — for  all  its  impressionism — closer  to  the 
things  and  the  people  the  artists  see  about  them  than  the 
classical  art  which  was  apparently  more  representational. 

The  result  of  this  searching  has  produced  a  new  syn¬ 
thesis  which  triumphantly  succeeds  in  the  case  of  George 
Keyt  and  Justin  Daraniyagala  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
work  of  George  Oaesen,  Richard  Gabriel  and  Ranjit 
Fernando. 

shoulders,  cut  in  the  same  rough  manner  as  those  of  the 
men,  had  only  a  light  downy  moustache.  This,  however, 
she  had  extended  and  augmented  by  means  of  some  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  type  of  tattooing,  so  that  she  gave  one  the 
impression  of  being  a  chid  begging  on  Guy  Fawkes’  Night. 
It  seemed  that  no  male  member  of  the  tribe  ever  shaved  at 
all  and  that  fully  moustachioed  women  were  rated  high  as 
Ainu  beauties.  Apiart  from  this  pieculiarity,  they  were 
quiet,  submissive,  hardworking  creatures — with  one  out¬ 
standing  compensation  in  our  eyes,  in  that  they  all  had 
soft,  low,  melodious  voices. 

Unkei  soon  returned,  clasping  his  precious  tin  of 
sake,  but  with  a  woebegone  expression.  He  was  the 
unhappy  bearer  of  a  message  from  our  base  commander 
that  we  must  fly  back  as  soon  as  humanly  possib’e  and 
confirmation  from  the  mechanic  that  the  faulty  engine  had 
been  repaired. 

Therefore,  pleading  orders  from  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self — no  lesser  personage  would  satisfy  our  hosts — we  were 
obliged  to  leave  without  participiating  in  the  ceremony. 
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SECTION 


The  Agricultural  Problems 
of  Thailand 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


TO  speak  of  the  agricultural  problenrs  of  a  country  as- 
agriculturally  rich  as  Thailand  is,  in  a  sense,  to  speak 
ratlier  of  the  problems  of  her  poorer  neighbours.  Thai¬ 
land  is  self-sufficient  in  food  and  annually  exports  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  rice  to  help  feed  the  populations  of 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  India,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon  and 
Indonesia.  But  large  as  Thailand’s  rice  exports  are,  they 
still  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  and  the  whole  region  has 
a  stake  in  increased  production  in  Thailand. 

The  control  of  water  for  crop  use  is  probably  the 
greatest  agricultural  problem  in  Thailand.  During  the 
rainy  season  there  may  be  uncontrolled  flooding  and  at 
other  times  periods  of  drought,  both  of  which  can  cause 
serious  damage  to  crops.  Unreliable  water  supplies  during 
the  dry  season  similarly  make  harvests  unpredictable.  Even 
when  water  is  made  available  in  irrigation  projects  there 
are  seldom  enough  lateral  channels  for  satisfactory  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  farms. 

The  aim  in  irrigation  development  is  to  control  and 
direct  the  flow  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  irrigation 
to  croplands  throughout  the  crop-growing  season  at  rates 
and  amounts  conducive  to  plant  growth.  The  greatest  crop 
yields  and  the  best  use  of  the  nation’s  resources  of  water 
and  soil  can  come  only  when  irrigation  waters  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  farmers  in  a  way  that  will  allow  them  to 
obtain  their  water  when  they  need  it  and  in  the  amounts 
they  require. 

The  Government  of  Thailand,  with  the  aid  of  a  loan 
from  the  World  Bank,  has  made  a  good  start  toward  serv¬ 
ing  this  problem  in  the  Central  Plain  area  by  undertaking 
the  construction  of  a  barrage  at  Chainart.  This  project  is 
already  under  way  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  result  in 
I  maximum  utilization  of  the  Chao  Phya  River  for  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  the  Central  Plain  area.  When  this  project  and  a 
number  of  subsidiary  and  inter-a>nnected  projects  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  possibility  of  double  cropping  will  be  greatly 
I  increased,  and  a  wider  range  of  crops  may  be  grown  in  the 
area. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  ensure  that  the  Thai 
farmers  employ  methods  of  applying  irrigation  water  to 
each  kind  of  crop  that  will  help  produce  the  highest  yield 
and  will  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  irrigation  water. 
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The  Thai  farmer,  whose  knowledge  in  most  cases  is  limited 
to  methods  used  in  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  is  prone  to  use 
those  methods  on  other  crops,  thus  wasting  water  and  in 
some  cases  literally  drowning  his  crops.  The  only  way  to 
get  information  to  the  farmers  is  through  instruction  and 
demonstration  in  the  field  by  men  trained  in  water  distri¬ 
bution  and  irrigation.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  Chao 
Phya  Project  is  completed  Thailand  will  turn  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  for 
expert  help  on  this  matter. 

North-East  Thailand  has  its  own  water  problems.  This 
is  a  region  of  low  rainfall  and  there  are  no  significant  catch¬ 
ment  areas  This  area  might  truthfully  be  described  as  the 
problem  child  ”  of  Thailand.  The  Government  is  under¬ 
taking  the  construction  of  storage  tanks  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  help  to  alleviate  the  situation,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  a  thorough  ground  water  survey  might  bring 
to  liglit  hitherto  untapped  sources  of  water. 

Next  to  water  control,  Thailand’s  greatest  problem  is 
transport.  While  this  perhaps  is  not  an  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is  a  factor  which  underlies  the 
whole  agricultural  economy  of  the  country.  Roads  are.  few 
and  for  the  most  part  poorly  maintained.  The  railway 
system  is  inadequate,  with  a  shortage  of  locomotives  and 
freight  cars.  Movement  of  produce  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  canals  and  rivers.  This  movement  is  slow  and 
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The  FAO  is  helping  Thailand  to  improve  and  develop 
her  fish  resources  (FAO) 

when  coupled  with  a  complete  lack  of  refrigeration  and  a 
tropical  climate  results  in  considerable  spoilage.  This  is 
jsarticularly  true  of  fresh  fish  and  vegetables. 

Nutrition  experts  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
isation  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  need  for  variety  in 
the  Thai  diet,  which  leans  so  heavily  on  rice.  Protein 
particularly  is  lacking  in  the  average  diet.  If  proper  re¬ 
frigeration  were  available  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  more 
fish  from  the  ports  to  the  interior.  In  this  connection, 
FAO  fisheries  experts  are  helping  the  Government 
with  an  ambitious  programme  of  pond  fisheries  de¬ 
velopment.  whereby  farmers  can  raise  their  own  fish  in 
ix)nds,  just  as  one  might  raise  cattle.  It  is  hoped  to  expand 
this  programme  later  to  include  raising  fish  in  paddy  fields, 
but  many  problems  must  yet  be  overcome  before  this 
scheme  can  become  a  reality. 

The  problem  of  marketing  and  transport  also  has  a 
serious  effect  on  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Plain  area  and  in  Bangkok  itself.  There  have  been 
cases  where  vegetables  have  had  to  be  flown  from 
C'hiengniai,  the  great  vegetable  growing  centre  in  the 
North,  to  Bangkok  in  order  to  prevent  spoilage.  As  a 
lesult.  their  cost  is  prohibitive. 

The  next  problem  in  terms  of  importance  is  probably 
that  of  animal  disease  and  livestock  develojMnent 
Mechanization  is  practically  n^ligible  in  Thailand  and  the 
farmer  depends  on  his  buffalo  to  work  the  land.  If  his 
animal  dies  he  is  forced  deeply  into  debt  in  order  to  re¬ 
place  it.  The  most  dreaded  disease  of  cattle  is,  of  course, 
rinderpest.  During  the  war  and  the  immediate  post-war 
years  this  dread  killer  was  widespread  in  Thailand,  but  in 
recent  years,  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  lapinized 
vaccine,  it  has  been  brought  under  control  and  outbreaks 
occur  only  sporadically.  Here  again  it  is  Thailand’s 
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“  problem  child.”  the  North-East,  which  is  most  frequently 
affected.  While  the  disease  is  now  under  control,  it  is  still 
present  in  neighbouring  Burma  and  Laos  and  with  little 
border  control  over  the  illicit  smuggling  of  animals  it  re¬ 
mains  an  ever-present  threat. 

Thailand  is  comparatively  better  off  than  its  neigh¬ 
bours  with  respect  to  its  supply  of  work  animals.  Burma 
and  the  Philippines,  for  example,  are  desperately  short  of 
such  stock.  If  rinderpest  can  be  completely  eliminated. 
Thailand  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  her  less  for¬ 
tunate  neighbours.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  instance, 
that  Burma’s  rice  production  could  be  increased  by  30  per 
cent  if  enough  work  animals  were  available.  But  as  long 
as  rinderpest  exists,  even  only  sporadically,  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  naturally  be  chary  of  importing  Thai  animals. 
The  Philippines,  for  example,  have  been  completely  free 
of  rinderpest  for  many  years  and  would  think  twice  before 
running  any  risk  of  re-introducing  it. 

Poultry  raising  is  another  natural  industry  in  Thailand 
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Practically  every  farmer  keeps  a  few  ducks  and  chickens, 
but  the  industry  has  not  been  developed  to  any  degree  in»| 
commercial  way  because  of  the  danger  of  losing  whole 
flocks  overnight  from  disease.  Particularly  deadly  are 
Newcastle  disease  and  fowl  cholera.  An  FAO  poultry 
disease  expert.  Dr.  John  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  has  done 
outstanding  work  in  Thailand  in  teaching  Thai  technicians 
vaccine  production  and  proper  diagnostic  methods.  With 
his  guidance  and  with  equipment  supplied  by  FAO  a 
properly  equipped  diagnostic  laboratory  is  now  functioning 
in  Bangkok 

The  Government  of  Thailand,  with  the  help  of  FAO, 
is  engaging  in  a  three  way  effort  to  improve  Thailand’s 
livestock.  First  comes  the  production  of  modern  vaccines, 
second  their  introduction  into  the  field  and  acceptance  by 
the  farmers  and  third  the  improvement  of  the  br^  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  strains.  In  this  connection,  the 
Government  with  the  help  of  the  United  States  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  recently  purchased  and  brought  to  Bang- 
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Import  to  Europe  of  overseas  products  and  export  of  European  goods  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Plantations,  Sawmills  and  Forestry  in  the  Far  East.  Africa.  South  America  and] 
Canada.  | 


Regular  sailings  to  Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  Malaya,  Thailand  (Siam),  Indo- 
China,  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  New  York,  the  Wki 
Indies,  Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  and  from  America 
to  the  Far  East. 


Asuncion,  Bandon,  Bangkok,  Bombay,  Bueno 
Aires,  Bunia,  Calcutta,  Cali,  Cape  Town,  Cebi 
Costermansville,  Dairen,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Davac 
Djakarta,  Durban,  Encarnacion,  Genoa.  Haadya 
Hamburg,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Ipoh,  Johannes 
burg,  Joinville,  Kampala,  Karachi,  Kigali,  Kisumi 
Klang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Kumasi,  Lahore,  Lampani 
Lins.  London,  Madras,  Malacca,  Manila,  Mbalc 

Montrea 


Melbourne.  Mexico  City,  Mombasa, 

Moshi,  Nairobi,  New  York,  Osaka,  Paris,  Penang 
Port  Elizabeth,  Portland,  Posadas,  Prae,  Rangoo' 
Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Saigon,  Salisbury,  Sa: 
Francisco,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Sekondi,  Scrcinba 
Shanghai,  Singapore,  St.  Thomas,  Sydney,  iabacc 
Tahsis,  Tanga,  Teluk  Anson,  Tientsin,  Tokyo 
Toronto,  Tsingtao,  Usumbura,  Vancouver.  B.Cj 


StctioH  under  comtrutiUm;  Mombasa  •  Maztras  Road,  East  si/rica. 


The  ^pa4  t0 


Roads  and  bridges,  harbours  and  airports,  viaducts,  tunnels  and  dams.  Keir  &  Cawder 
build  them  all,  and  have  long  specialised  in  their  construction  in  difficult  terrain 
employing  local  labour.  Among  the  firm’s  latest  contracts  is  one  for  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  barrage  at  Chainat,  Thailand.  This  great  enterprise  will 
cost  many  millions  of  pounds  and  take  four  years  to  complete,  but  when  finished  it  will 
revolutionise  the  production  of  rice  and  other  crops  in  the  area,  and  do  much  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  those  who  dwell  therein. 


Heit  aH4  Cau>4^timU4 


9  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Aho  at  Glasgow,  Johannesburg,  Nairobi,  Salisbury,  Bangkok. 
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ixjrting.  It  has  proved  difficult  to  make  proper  agricul¬ 
tural  development  plans  in  the  light  of  inadequate  and 
frequently  inaccurate  information.  FAO  is  also  assisting 
Thailand  to  overcome  this.  The  Organization  has 
established  a  Statistical  Sampling  Training  Centre  in  Bang¬ 
kok  where  trainees  from  Cambodia.  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan.  Korea.  Laos,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Viet  Nam  as 
well  as  Thailand  itself,  are  receiving  instruction  from  some 
of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  the  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  diverse  problems  of 
a  nation’s  agriculture  in  a  short  article,  but  the  foregoing 
outlines  Thailand’s  chief  difficulties  and  gives  some  idea 
of  how  they  are  being  tackled,  .Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  a  start  has  been  made  and  there  is  reason  for  optimism 
in  the  future. 


Most  of  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  in 
Thailand  is  done  by  small  tradesmen.  An  improvised 
market  in  Bangkok  (FAO) 

kok  by  air  a  herd  of  Sindhi  cattle  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  But  the  breeding  programme  cannot  make  mucii 
headway  until  the  disease  problem  is  conquered.  The  aim 
now  is  to  completely  elmiinate  those  diseases  which  are 
capable  of  being  eliminated  and  then  concentrate  on  am¬ 
trolling  diseases  which  can  never  be  completely  eradicateil, 
such  as  those  caused  by  intestinal  parasites. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  Thailand  for  more  trained 
technicians.  FAO  and  the  United  States  are  helping  by 
sending  many  Thai  abroad  for  study,  but  many  more  are 
needed.  Another  factor  which  is  handicapping  Thai  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  ridiculously  low  salaries  which  are  paid  to 
government  employees.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
Thai,  upon  completion  of  their  training  abroad,  prefer  to 
enter  private  industry  rather  than  serve  the  Government. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  prevented  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  extension  system  which  is  essential  for 
any  major  improvement  in  the  country’s  agriculture.  There 
is  plenty  of  modern  “  know-how  ”  available  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  experimental  stations  in  Thailand,  but  it  stays 
there.  It  is  not  reaching  the  farmers  because  there  is  no 
effective  extension  service  to  take  it  to  them.  This  will 
remain  the  case  until  salaries  and  allowances  reach  a  level 
which  will  attract  the  trained  worker;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  FAO  is  now  requiring  that  the  Iwinees  any  ccxmtry 
sends  abroad  for  special  courses  agree  to  re-enter  govern¬ 
ment  service  on  their  return. 

Another  problem,  less  spectacular  than  the  previous 
ones  but  equally  real,  is  that  of  inadequate  statistical  re- 


-L  Chao  Phya  Irrigation  Project  in  Thailand 

At  about  ihc  beginning  of  the  year  work  started  on  the  exca¬ 
vation  for  the  new  Barrage  across  the  Chao  Phya  River  at 
Chainat,  16.S  miles  north  of  Bangkok.  This  is  the  first  part  of  a 
scheme  for  controlling  the  waters  of  this  river  and  is  designed  to 
irrigate  5,7(K),000  rai  (3,420,(K)0  acres)  of  land 

The  objects  of  the  scheme  are:  (1)  to  increase  the  production 
of  rice  and  other  crops;  (2)  to  improve  navigation  facilities  on  the 
Chao  Phya  River  between  Bangkok  and  Paknampo;  (3)  to  gene¬ 
rate  electric  power  at  Chainat  through  eight  3,000  K.W.  power 
units,  and  (4)  to  control  flooding  in  the  Central  Plains  area. 

The  total  project  is  expected  to  cost  1,200  million  Baht 
(approximately  f21  million),  of  which  the  necessary  equipment 
such  as  excavating  machinery,  scrapers,  tractors,  cranes,  concrete 
batching  plants,  barges,  generating  plants,  workshops,  camps, 
temporary  railways  and  roads,  will  form  a  large  part. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  at  Chainat  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Irrigation  Department  by  direct  labour  but  the  British 


One  of  the  G Wynnes  pumps  delivered  to  the  Thailand 
project 


Ninety-seven  Punnplng  Setsjorf  hailand 


Qy^nes  Pumps  Ud^  62/jS4^g?rncelloiTjMd_J;W  •  W6 


InThaii^^'^our  own  pump 
m«nts  con  b«  provldod  by  Gwynnos. 


Jh^sm  n»n«ty-sev«n  .  pumping 
were  made  recently  for  Irrigation 


CENTRIFUGAL  •  MULTISTAGE 
•  PUMPS  FOR  ALL -LIQUIDS 


AXIAL  FLOW  •  MIXED  FLOW 
AND  SINGLE  STAGE  PUMPS 
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A  typical  Sigmund  Low  Lift  High 
Capacity  Pump  for  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  purposes. 


SIGMUND  Type  “D” 

High  Capacity  Low  Lift  Pumps 
as  supplied  to  the 

CHAO  PHYA  IRRIGATION 

PROJECT  in  THAILAND 


If  you  want  pumps — for  an  oil  refinery  or  a 
chemical  plant,  for  boiler  feed  or  refrigeration, 
for  drainage  or  irrigation  —  if  you  want  the 
best  pump  for  the  job  write  to  Sigmunds. 

SIGMUND  PUMPS  LTD. 

Terminal  House  .  Grosvenor  Gardens  .  London  .  S.W.I. 


fum  of  Kcir  &  Cawdor  Lid.  of  London  and  Glasgow  has  boon 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  supervision  of  the  construction. 
This  is  expected  to  take  31  years  and  to  cost  nearly  £3  million. 

The  dam  is  of  the  Emerson  type  with  sixteen  gate  openings. 
.All  the  gates  arc  12.5  m  wide  by  9  m  high  of  the  Stoney  type 
located  between  concrete  piers.  It  is  designed  for  6,500  cu.m, 
per  sec.  maximum  river  discharge.  The  maximum  upstream 
water  surface  is  18.00  m.  MSI.  and  the  minimum  downstream 


7.50  m  MSL.  Four  lines  of  steel  sheet  piles  will  be  driven 
across  the  channel  under  the  foundation  of  the  dam  and  at  the 
edges  of  the  aprons.  A  steel  operating  bridge  and  a  reinforced 
concrete  roadway  6  m.  wide  with  a  1.25  m.  footpath  at  each 
side  spans  the  piers.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  dam  there  is  a 
navigation  lock  14.0  wide  with  a  bascule  bridge  over,  and  on  the 
left  hand  side  a  Kaplan  Turbine  powerhouse  with  eight  turbine- 
generator  units  of  about  4,750  h.p.  capacity  each. 

At  Chainat  the  river  makes  a  large  “0”  bend  and  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  cut  a  new  channel  through  the  neck  of  the  “U”  with  the 
dam  approximately  in  the  middle.  This  neck  of  land  is  about 
800  m.  wide  on  the  centre  line  of  the  new  channel  and  the  new 
channel  will  be  about  300  m.  wide  at  the  top,  giving  about  31 
million  cubic  metres  of  excavation.  Excavation  for  the  Dam. 
Navigation  Lock  and  Power  House,  amounting  to  about  1  million 
cubic  metres,  will  be  taken  out  first  and  all  construction  carried 
out  in  the  dry.  .Seepage  water,  which  is  expected  to  be  con¬ 
siderable,  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  well-point  pumping  system. 
The  remaining  excavation  to  complete  the  new  channel  will  then 
cither  be  dug  or  dredged.  The  old  river  channel  will  then  be 
stopped  off  by  the  construction  of  a  stone  pitched  earth  dam 
containing  about  250.000  cubic  metres  of  filling. 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  British  firms,  including  the 
British  .Steel  Piling  Company,  Vales  Plant  Register  Ltd.,  Ruston 
&  Hornsby  Ltd.,  R.  H.  Neal  and  Co.  Ltd  ,  Morrison  Marshall  and 
Hill  Ltd.,  delivered  plant  and  machinery  for  this  project. 

Gwynnes  Pumps  Ltd.  supplied  seventeen  large  pumping  sets.' 
Each  pump  delivers  4,400  litres  of  water  per  minute  against  a 
tot.al  head  of  16  metres,  and  is  driven  by  a  “Petter”  tvpe  B4 
diesel  engine  developing  31  b.h.p.  and  running  at  1,250  r.p.m. 

T  his  fi’-m  supplied  also  eighty  small  sets.  Each  pump  deliven 
1.800  litres  per  minute  against  a  total  head  of  17  metres,  and  is 
driven  by  a  “  Peloponc  ”  Model  5|  diesel  engine  developing 
12.8  b.h.p.  at  1,450  r.p.m.  These  sets  arc  complete  with  auxiliary 
equipment  for  the  engines  and  also  with  priming  equipment  for 
the  numo.  and  arc  self-contained  units. 

In  addition  to  the  pumping  sets  Gwynnes  supplied  all  the 
nccessarv  suction  and  delivery  valves,  together  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  sets  of  snares  for  bo*h  pumns  and  engines. 

Sigmund  Pumns  Ltd.  supplied  19  pumns  of  the  low  pressure, 
high  capacitv  tvoc.  They  are  driven  bv  95  h.n.  Meadows  diesel 
engines,  running  at  1.600  r.n.m.  and  at  that  sneed  they  will  deliver  a 
volume  of  water  of  15,000  lit /min.  against  a  total  manomefric  head 
of  14  m. 
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COMMONWEALTH  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

By  Andrew  Roth 


The  Plans  with  which  the  Commonwealth  hopes  to 
approach  Washington  in  the  Spring  to  make  sterling 
more  easily  convertible  into  dollars  has  been 
shrouded  with  a  secrecy  as  impenetrable  as  the  recent 
London  fog.  But  security  precautions  have  not  sufficed 
to  keep  quiet  the  fundamental  clash  between  the  interests 
of  Britain,  an  industrial  power  being  outstripped  by  others, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Commonwealth  which  consists  of 
peoples  trying  to  industrialize.  Not  even  the  most  non¬ 
committal  communiques  can  obscure  the  gap  separating 
those  attempting  to  maintain  a  Western  standard  of  living 
and  those  seeking  to  rise  above  a  miserable  subsistence. 

Watching  the  parade  of  personalities  who  have 
gathered  in  l,ondon  to  save  the  “Sterling  Club,”  one  feels 


compelled  to  pose  the  gitximy  question;  Will  this  moun¬ 
tain  of  preparation  give  birth  only  to  mouse-sized  results'? 

Certainly  the  scale  of  preparations  have  marked  out 
the  Commonw'ealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  as  the 
most  momentous  since  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1932. 
Mr.  Butler  abandoned  a  visit  to  Mexico  City  in  September 
to  participate  in  its  final  planning.  Scores  of  Common¬ 
wealth  officials  have  flown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
to  participate  in  two  rounds  of  preparatory  conferences  in 
September  and  October.  And  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  and  other  representatives  who  gathered  here  at 
the  end  of  November  represented  fully  575  million  people 
and  one-third  of  the  world’s  trade. 
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indubitably,  all  are  entirely  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
prop  up  the  threatened  and  run-down  “  Sterling  Qub.” 
Mr  Churchill  is  no  economist,  but  he  is  sufficiently  well 
briefed  to  kn<jw  that  much  of  Britain's  remaining  prestige 
and  power  come  from  acting  as  Sterling’s  Treasurer.  For 
India’s  representative,  its  British-trained  Finance  Minister 
Chintaman  Deshmukh,  it  is  not  only  a  familiar  institution 
jjermitting  India  many-sided  economic  contacts  but  also 
one  which  is  the  depository  of  the  last  £500  million  of 
India’s  sterling  reserves.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  enjoy  belonging  because  it  is  a  bit 
of  the  “  old  home  ”  and  reassures  them  that  they  are  part 
of  a  bigger  assembly,  not  merely  isolated  island  states  in 
the  Antipodes. 

All  are  knit  together  by  the  knowledge  that  this  is  their 
last  chance  to  put  Commonwealth  hnance  on  a  stable 
basis.  Three  times  post-war  crises,  the  last  one  lasting 
from  July  1951  to  March  1952,  have  threatened  its  skimpy 
reserves.  Although  the  immediate  danger  has  receded 
thanks  to  counter-measures  a  fourth  crisis  might  bring  the 
whole  structure  tumbling,  leaving  the  individual  members 
to  ask  humbly  for  initiation  into  the  gold-plated  “  Dol'ar 
Club  ”  or  remain  unprotected  in  the  turbulent  and  shifting 
trade  winds  of  the  “  cold  war  ”  period.  However,  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  survival  of  the  “  Sterling  Club  ”  cannot 
obscure  a  fundamental  clash  over  how  it  should  conduct 
its  business  and  for  whose  benefit. 
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Britain  must  inevitably  approach  these  questions  as 
the  senior  member,  weaken^  but  still  determined 
to  utilize  its  ripe  experience  to  the  fullest  to  remain  the 
club’s  active  leader.  Britain  realizes,  of  course,  that  this 
is  not  1932.  Although  Malaya,  West  Africa  and  ten  other 
wealth-producing  colonies  still  are  in  the  ‘“club  ’’  only  as 
Britain’s  “  guests,’’  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  have  been 
full  members  in  their  own  right  for  five  years  now  and 
speak  not  only  in  slightly  different  accents  but  from  com¬ 
pletely  different  points  of  view. 

No  fraternal  camaraderie  can  disguise  the  fact  that 
Britain’s  interests  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  those  of 
the  sterling  area  members  who  make  their  living  as  raw- 
niater.al  producers  while  attempting  to  industrialize  sectors 
of  their  economy.  Commodity  booms  mean  money  in  the 
coffers  of  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  but  they  increase  the  cost  of  raw  materials  to 
British  manufacturers.  I'he  common  Treasury  swells  as 
the  U.S.  buys  rubber,  tin,  wool  and  jute  at  high  prices,  and 
Britain  finds  ready  markets  for  its  exports.  But  Britain’s 
long-range  position  is  adversely  affected  as  the  “  terms  of 
trade  ”  move  against  her. 

Low  commodity  prices  are  no  boon  either.  They 
cripple  the  export  incomes  of  the  raw  material-producing 
bulk  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  in  turn  pass  on  the  ill 
effects  to  Britain.  The  most  dramatic  example  of  this 
occurred  after  the  Finance  Ministers’  Conference  of  last 


Where  on  earth  is  Mackay? 

Protjably  you  are  not  quite  sure.  It  is  one  of  many  prosperous  sugar  towns 
in  Queensland  —  and  it  has  a  hraneh  of  the  C’.ommonwcalth  Bank.  Like 
most  of  the  eommunities  that  together  form  the  .\ustralian  market,  Maekay 
has  its  own  soeial  and  eeoin)mic  eonditions.  These  eonditions  are  first-hand 
knowledge  to  the  tkimmonwealth  Bank  whieh,  by  means  of  its  nationwide 
network  of  branehes,  ean  give  aeeurate  details  on  any  town  or  state,  or  the 
whole  eontinent.  British  exjjorlers  viewing  the  Australian  market  12,000 
miles  away  will  find  this  knowledge  indispensable.  It  is  readily  available 
from  our  Finaneial  Information  Service  at  Australia  House  in  the  Strand. 

The  Commonwealth  Bank  Australia 


COMMONWK.\LTH  B.WK  OF  AUSTR.\I.I.\  •  (:OMMONV\K.\I.TH  S.WTNGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
8  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2.  And  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.2. 
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Let 

LLOYDS  BANK 

liandlc  your 

EASTERN  BUSINESS 


The  Bank  underlakes  every 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
with  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

34  Thrcadncedlc  Street,  London,  E.C.2 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in  the  East 

INDIA:  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Delhi,  New  Delhi, 
Amritsar  &  Darjeeling. 

PAKISTAN  :  Karachi,  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Uhorc  &  Rawalpindi. 
KASHMIR:  Srinagar.  BURMA:  Rangoon. 


January.  After  pledging  careful  financial  housekeeping 
and  eternal  economic  friendship  the  Australian  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Menzies,  returned  home  only  to  halve  imports 
from  Britain. 

About  the  only  basic  subject  on  which  nearly  all  mem¬ 
bers  can  agree — apart  from  wishful  thinking  about  more 
dollars  to  spend — is  the  necessity  for  more  and  cheaper 
food.  India’s  recurring  near-famine  has  caused  her  to 
spend  great  effort  and  money  in  securing  food  imports  when 
she  would  rather  concentrate  on  increased  food  and  factory 
production.  This  year  even  Pakistan  cannot  gloat  over 
this  because  drought  has  created  a  wheat  shortage  in  West 
Pakistan.  Ceylon,  like  Malaya,  is  always  an  importer  of 
scarce  and  increasingly  expensive  rice.  Even  Austral'a’s 
once  substantial  food  surpluses  have  been  eaten  up  by  in¬ 
creased  population  and  the  diversion  of  labour  to  secon¬ 
dary  industries.  Only  New  Zealand  remains  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  food-exporting  country. 

The  fundamental  difficulty,  of  course,  is  for  the  “  Ster¬ 
ling  Club  ”  members  to  look  members  of  the  “  Dollar 
Club  ”  in  tlie  eye.  The  Dollar  area  yearly  averages  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  over  $6,000  million,  including  an  average  surplus 
of  $1,500  million  with  the  Sterling  area.  This  is  mainly 
because  the  largely  self-sufficient  United  States  has  only 
had  to  increase  its  im^wts  by  about  a  quarter  over  pre-war 
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wliile  the  rest  of  tlie  world  has  felt  compelled  to  double 
its  imports  of  American  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts. 

This  disproportion  will  intensify,  if  one  accepts  the 
estimates  of  the  Paley  Report.  In  1975  the  Sterling  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  only  be  earning  the  same  amount  from 
sales  of  its  eight  leading  commodity  exports  as  it  earns 
Uxlay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  is  expected  to  export 
more  from  its  doubled  industrial  production.  In  short,  the 
**  dollar  gap  ”  is  expected  to  increase,  even  if  one  counts  on 
continuing  American  prosperity.  If  there  is  a  fall  of  only 
4  per  cent  in  American  unemployment,  the  world’s  dol’ar 
gap  might  increase  by  as  much  as  $10,000  million  a  year 
according  to  a  recent  UN  estimate. 

Worried  discussions  of  what  tlie  U.S.  will  do  were 
overshadowed  first  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  election  and 
later  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  policies  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  “  dol'ar  gap  ”  has  been  closed  until 
now  by  American  overseas  expenditures  averaging  over 
$6,000  millions  yearly  (roughly  the  same  size  as  the 
“dollar  gap  ’ But  this  included  an  annual  average  of 
over  $5,000  millions  in  foreign  aid,  which  the  Taft  forces 
in  the  U.S  Senate  are  certain  to  try  to  curtail.  So  uncertain 
are  the  prospects  that  “  convertibility  ’’  schemes  have  been 
suspended. 

Early  in  the  conference  one  delegate  said  with  heroic 
obviousness  that  since  Sterling  must  not  sink  it  “  must 
therefore  be  made  to  swim.’’  Few  could  argue  with  the 
general  thesis  that  members  of  the  “  Sterling  Club  ’’  must 
earn  more  dollars  and  spend  less  to  eliminate  the  chronic 
deficit.  For  example,  Britain  and  India  are  two  of  the 
three  main  net  importers  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  the 
world.  But  in  the  Sterling  area  (Canada  is  a  dollar  pro¬ 
ducer)  only  Australia  has  a  substantial  export  surplus.  If 
Britain  and  India  could  raise  more  of  their  own  wheat  and 
Pakistan  and  Australia  increase  their  exports  to  them,  the 
substantial  drain  of  dollars  to  the  U.S,  and  Canada  for 
wheat  products — $490  millions  in  1951 — could  be  substan¬ 
tially  cut.  A  similar  theoretical  suggestion  can  be  made 
for  rice.  Although  India  is  the  second  largest  producer,  it 
is  the  second  largest  net  importer,  being  followed  by 
Malaya.  Burma  is  virtually  the  only  source  of  sterling 
rice.  Tlie  U.S..  and  frequently  Thai'and,  the  other  two 
large  exporters,  require  dollars.  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon 
and  Malaya  have  all  been  asked  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  rice. 

Industrial  raw  materia’s  are  another  field  where, 
theoretically,  the  Commonwealth  can  save  money. 
American  cotton  imports  cost  $240  millions  in  1951, 
whereas  similar  cotton  can  be  raised  in  Pakistan,  Nigeria 
and  East  and  Central  Africa.  Copper  and  zinc  imports 
from  the  dollar  zone  cost  the  Sterling  area  nearly  $80 
million  in  1951,  These  metals  can  be  secured  in  the 
Rhodesias,  Cyprus,  Uganda  and  Australia. 
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Naturally,  all  the  dominions  and  colonies  concerned 
ire  anxious  to  save  or  earn  dollars  and  be  more  self-suffi- 
dcnt  in  food.  India,  in  particular,  would  feel  itself  freer 
to  follow  an  independent  diplomacy  if  it  did  not  occasion¬ 
ally  remember  that  it  is  unwise  to  bite  the  (frequently 
American)  hand  that  feeds  you.  But  implicit  in  all  the 
proposals  is  that,  except  for  Britain,  the  dominions  accept 
for  themselves  what  is  classically  considered  a  “  colonial 
economy,”  i.e.  one  providing  foixl  and  raw  materials  for 
the  “  advanced  ”  countries  which  are  expected  to  provide 
the  manufactures.  Australia  has  been  asked  to  soft-pedal 
its  “  uneconomic  ”  secondary  industries  and  concentrate 
on  its  wheat,  meat  and  dairy  exports.  India  is  asked  to 
emphasize  only  those  parts  of  its  Five  Year  Plan  which 
will  soon  produce  more  food  or  dollar-earning  commodi¬ 
ties  and  delay  the  implementation  of  other  nation-building 
activities.  Pakistan  is  asked  to  concentrate  less  on  cotton 
and  sugar  mills  and  more  on  wheat  and  rice  exports.  This 
runs  completely  contrary  to  the  whole  nationalist  drive  for 
substantial  self-sufficiency  by  these  young  nations. 

Even  the  most  pro-British  delegates  have  occasionally 
wondered  whether  this  is  a  conference  to  save  the  whole 
“Sterling  Club  ”  or  merely  to  save  Britain.  One  of  those 
times  came  when  the  conference  was  told  the  Sterling  Area 
could  also  save  dollars  by  not  spending  the  $400  millions 
that  were  expended  in  1951  for  American  engineering 
goods.  Britain  also  asked  for  an  increase  in  ‘‘imperial 
preference  ”  concessions.  It  was  wondered,  by  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  field,  whether  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Butler  are  not  trying  to  make  up  belatedly  for  the  slow 
production  and  poor  sa'esmanship  of  British  engineering 
firms.  Virtually  all  the  Sterling  Area  countries  came  first 
to  Britain  for  their  engineering  products  because  this  was 
the  traditional  place  and  because  they  had  their  sterling 
banked  here.  But  they  soon  found  out  that  British  firms 
would  not  promise  delivery  under  three  or  four  years  and 
were  rather  expensive.  The  dominions  have  secured  much 
faster  delivery  at  lower  prices  from  German.  Czech  and 
Japanese  firms.  Because  of  the  chronic  dollar  shortage 
they  now  turn  to  the  dollar  area  only  for  those  engineering 
goods  in  which  the  U.S.  is  pre-eminent.  India,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  has  spent  quite  a  lot  on  heavy  equipment  for  its 
hydro-electric  projects. 

When  the  British  government  decided  to  ask  the  other 
“Sterling  Club”  members  to  cut  their  own  industrializa¬ 
tion  projects  and  take  more  products  of  British  heavy 
industries,  it  knew  it  would  meet  with  opposition  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  it. 

Having  failed  last  January  to  get  Commonwealth  sup¬ 
port  for  Britain’s  rearmament  programme,  Mr.  Churchill 
t0(^  the  occasion  of  the  conference  here  to  announce  that 
the  armament  programme  is  being  cut  back  further  in  order 
to  release  industrial  power  to  export  the  capital  goods 
needed  by  the  overseas  Sterling  Area.  The  hint  is  clear: 
Britain  is  doing  its  share. 
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Alongside  this  has  gone  a  planned  propaganda  attack 
on  the  self-governing  dominions  for  ‘‘  indulging  ”  them¬ 
selves  in  industrializing  with  other  people’s  money.  It  is 
a  line  of  attack  which  appeared  in  most  of  the  British 
Press  simultaneously.  Thus,  the  Economist  declared  on 
November  22  that  from  1948  to  mid-1952  ‘‘the  United 
Kingdom’s  fairly  small  external  deficit  of  under  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  these  four-and-a-half  years  was  more  than  covered 
by  borrowing  from  the  colonial  empire,  while  the 
dominions’  massive  external  deficit  of  over  $2,500  million 
swallowed  up  five-sixths  of  American  aid.  .  .  .  Britain’s 
share  of  European  Recovery  Programme  dollars  has  been 
absent-mindedly  poured  down  the  drain  of  Australia’s  high 
cost  industrial  bwm;  and  ...  it  has  had  to  be  replaced 
by  absent-minded  borrowing  from  other  capital  exporting 
countries — such  as  Malaya  and  West  Africa-  -instead.” 

The  Observer  of  November  23  maintained  that  ‘‘  This 
rather  shocking  state  of  affairs  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue:  it  amounts  to  the  richer  members  of  the  Sterling 
Club — including  the  Asian  Dominions — living  off  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  poorer  members.” 

Presumably  the  Indian,  Pakistan  and  Ceylonese  dele¬ 
gates  were  supposed  to  be  ashamed  because  Britain,  no 
longer  able  to  force  them  to  pile  up  sterling  balances  in 
London  as  it  did  during  World  War  II,  has  been  doing  it 
instead  to  its  remaining  colonies,  to  the  tune  of  over 
£1,(XX)  millions.  Of  this  Malaya  holds  £250  millions  and 
West  Africa  (Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria)  £330  millions. 
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These  colonies  are  not  only  the  only  substantial  net 
dollar  earners  in  the  whole  Sterling  Area.  They  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  dollar  earnings. 
Much  of  the  rest  is  piled  up  for  them  in  sterling  balances 
which  lose  value  through  world-wide  inflation.  “In  terms 
of  British  goods,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  current  total 
of  their  sterling  balances  is  only  about  70  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  1947  total,”  said  the  Financial  Times  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  and  added:  “The  portion  of  the  total  owned  by 
the  Colonies  and  other  territories  that  can  be  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  Whitehall  has  .  .  .  climbed  from  about  a  sixth 
to  almost  a  third  .  .  .  which  should  make  the  task  of  con¬ 
trolling  their  use  much  ea.sier  in  the  future.” 

The  long  months  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Butler  and  his 
associates  are  likely  to  produce  some  limited  results  in 
dollar  earning  and  dollar  saving.  But  no  dominion  can 
publicly  abandon  industrialization  projects  unless  its  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  commit  political  suicide.  The 
Pakistan  government  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  abandon 
projects  which,  it  tel^s  its  people,  will  make  it  less  depen¬ 
dent  on  India.  And  the  Indian  government  cannot 
abandon  any  part  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  whose  modest 
objective  is  to  keep  India’s  living  standards  from  falling. 
It  is  pos-sible  for  Britain  to  tighten  its  belt  by  reducing 
living  standards  by  a  shilling  or  two  a  day.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian  only  earns  two  shillings  a  day. 
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ECONOMIC  PUBUCATION 

blements  of  Indian  Economics  hy  G.  B.  Jathar  and 

S  G.  Beri  (Oxford  University  Press.  London : 

Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  8.v.  6d.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  standard  of  literacy  is  so  low  in 
India  that  it  will  prevent  this  work  from  being  read  by 
every  member  of  the  population.  It  mentions  many  things 
that  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  are  best  said  by  Indians. 
The  book  forms  the  second  part  of  the  same  author's 
Introduction  to  Economics,  and  relates  general  economic 
principles  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  sub-con¬ 
tinent.  It  follows  the  orthodox  pattern  of  such  works. 

In  examining  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  authors 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  Indians  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  potential  wealth  of  their  land.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  population,  a 
circumstance  they  attribute  on  the  one  hand  to  early  mar¬ 
riage,  prolific  birth-rate  and  unskilled  midwifery  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  caste  system  with  its  opposition  to 
the  principle  that  all  honest  labour  is  equally  honourable. 
Against  the  former  sets  of  evils  the  authors  call  for  the 
practice  of  birth-control,  and  it  needs  courage  to  say  this  in 
a  country  whose  religion  encourages  early  marriage.  The 
caste  system  is  likewise  attacked:  here  reform  may  come 
more  quickly  for  the  economic  forces  that  unify  the  coun- 
tr)  are  weakening  the  significance  of  caste. 

The  fatalistic  outlook  of  the  people  has  been  held  to 
retard  progress,  but  the  authors  deny  that  this  is  really  so. 
Both  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  like  the  Christians,  have 
modified  some  of  their  beliefs,  for  instance,  the  attitude  of 
the  two  latter  towards  the  taking  of  interest.  Famine  and 
disease,  rather  than  religious  outlook,  have  been  the  causes 
of  apathy  and  indiSerence  to  material  progress. 

India  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution.  She  is  predominantly  agricultural,  but  this  is  not, 
as  the  authors  imagine,  a  sign  of  backwardness:  there  are 
many  Commonwealth  countries  whose  main  industry  is 
agriculture  but  who  enjoy  a  very  high  standard  of  life.  The 
backwardness  of  India  lies,  as  is  seen  from  an  interesting 
and  instructive  account  of  village  life,  in  the  self-sufficiency 
and  isolation  of  each  village.  Since  the  market  is  limited 
by  this  circumstance,  the  division  of  labour  is  also  limited, 
and  we  need  not  be  economists  to  understand  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this.  Road  and  rail  transport  are  breaking  down 

this  isolation,  but  progress  is  relatively  slow. 

• 

The  transition  of  Indian  industry  from  the  cottage 
stage  to  the  modern  factory  is  described  briefly.  The 
swadeshi  movement  and  two  world  wars  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  development,  but  industry  requires  fairly  heavy  pro¬ 
tection  for  its  survival.  In  spite  of  all  these  incentives,  no 
more  than  1^  per  cent  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
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organised  industry  ((i.e.  excluding  cottage  individual  enter¬ 
prise). 

The  most  important  industry  is  that  of  cotton  spinning, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  organised,  for  it  has  to  rely 
on  heavy  protection.  Jt  cannot  easily  compete  with  the 
liigh  quality  goods  of  Lancashire  or  with  the  cheaper  cloths 
from  Japan.  Next  in  order  of  importance  comes  the  jute 
industry,  followed  by  iron  and  steel.  In  all  cases,  protec¬ 
tion  has  to  be  resorted  to.  While  favouring  this,  the 
authors  do  not  forget  that  internal  reorganisation  is  vital 
Indian  labour  is  very  inefficient:  in  spite  of  much  higher 
wages.  European  and  American  labour  is  cheaper  to  use. 

It  is  agriculture  that  employs  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — 3  in  every  4  are  employed  on  the  land.  Yet  agri¬ 
culture  IS  in  a  depressed  state,  the  yield  being  very  poor, 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  small  and  scattered  holdings,  the 
indcbtedn«ss  of  the  peasant  (which  means  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  undertake  improvements),  and  to  defective  mar¬ 
keting  organisation.  The  section  on  agriculture  is  instruc¬ 
tive:  of  the  total  area  of  “  British  ”  India,  only  41  per  cent 
is  under  crops  and  a  further  9  per  cent  under  current  fallow 
Rice  is  the  principal  food  crop  (29  per  cent  of  the  sown 
area)  followed  by  wheat  (11  per  cent).  It  is  significant 
that  wheat  production  has  to  be  protected  by  a  high  tarifi 
against  “  cheap  ”  foreign  wheats,  specially  from  Australia. 
Since  India  is  a  land  of  low  wages  and  Australia  one  of 
high  wages,  this  is  a  measure  of  the  inefficiency  of  Indian 
agriculture. 

Much  has  been  done  to  raise  production,  directly  by 
way  of  irrigation  works  and  indirectly  by  the  encourage- 
njent  given  to  consolidate  scattered  holdings.  For  the 
most  part,  agriculture  follows  methods  of  extensive  culti¬ 
vation,  which  are,  of  course,  unsuitable  to  the  small  Indian 
holding.  The  modern  call  for  cotton  and  jute  has  led  to 
the  substitution  of  these  crops  for  food  crops,  and  this  has 
accentuated  the  evils  arising  from  any  failure  in  the  mon¬ 
soon  The  section  on  agriculture  discusses  intelligentl) 
problems  of  labour,  equipment  and  organisation,  and  sug¬ 
gests  remedies  for  the  most  glaring  inefficiencies. 

In  a  country  the  size  of  India,  communications  are 
vital.  Yet  there  are  only  41,0(X)  miles  of  railway  and 
284,0(X)  miles  of  road  (of  which  64,000  miles  are  metalled) 
A  wider  network  of  metalled  roads  is  necessary  even  if  only 
to  act  as  feeders  to  the  railways.  This  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  break  down  the  isolation  of  villages,  and 
will  lead  to  increased  internal  trade.  Even  as  long  ago  as 
3(X)  B.C.  India  had  established  trading  connections  witl 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Rome,  Greece,  China,  Persia  and  Arabia 
the  trade  being  naturally  limited  to  rare  and  costly  commo¬ 
dities.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  India,  England  long 
occupied  a  pre-eminent  position  but  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  powerful  competitors,  in  the  shape  of  the  U.S. 
Germany  and  Japan,  appeared. 
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The  direction  Indian  trade  has  been  changing.  The 
unfavourable  balance  that  India  had  with  Great  Britain 
before  the  war  was  reversed.  This  enabled  India  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  current  obligations  to  the  United  Kingdom  by 
means  of  experts  and  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  large 
sterling  balances  in  London.  India's  habitual  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  has  led  many  Indians  to  believe  that 
this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute  paid  by  India  to  England 
due  to  her  political  connection. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with  financial  matters 
and  with  unemployment.  The  development  of  the  banking 
system  is  described  and  the  importance  of  the  shroff,  or 
indigenous  banker,  transacting  some  W  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  banking  business,  is  examined.  The  importance 
of  the  shroff  is  that  he  is  found  in  every  village:  his  weak¬ 
ness  is  his  inefficiency,  many,  for  instance,  keeping  no 
books  of  account. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  country  has  undergone 
great  changes  in  recent  years.  Land  revenue  is  now  rela¬ 
tively  less  important  than  that  obtained  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxation. 

Unemployment  in  India  does  not  constitute  the  urgent 
problem  that  it  does  in  other  countries,  for  when  it  occurs, 
the  worker  returns  to  his  village  and  stays  there  until  con¬ 
ditions  improve.  The  authors  criticise  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  which  aims  at  producing  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  salesmen  beyond  present  needs  and 
neglects  basic  occupations. 
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This  book,  then,  deals  with  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Indian  economy.  But  it  is  not  free  from  some  grave 
omissions.  Even  in  an  elementary  work  of  this  nature 
there  is  need  for  more  factual  and  statistical  material  than 
is  given  if  the  student  is  to  acquire  a  grasp  of  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  India  of  the  present  day.  We  should 
have,  for  instance,  production  graphs  of  the  main  crops, 
comparing  the  yield  per  acre  with  that  of  other  countries: 
we  should  be  given  more  tables  of  industrial  production, 
showing  comp>arative  costs.  Tables  of  birth  and  death 
rates,  by  age  and  sex,  are  important  but  are  not  found  in 
this  tKX>k.  And  what  about  wage  rates  and  price  index 
numbers?  No  idea  is  given  of  the  amount  of  British  capntal 
invested  in  the  country,  either  in  public  works  or  in  indus¬ 
try  or  plantations,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  what  con¬ 
tribution  native  capital  has  made  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  The  book  was  written  before  partition.  The 
economic  consequences  of  this  major  event  are  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  that  this,  the  fifth  edition,  should  have  been  rewritten 
in  the  light  of  this  event.  A  very  short  appendix  on  Par¬ 
tition  and  After  does  not  save  the  situat-on.  In  the  same 
v/ay,  the  consequences  of  the  devaluation  of  the  rupee 
should  have  been  dealt  with  much  more  fully.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  the  book  is  a  major  link  between  the  thought  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  should  be  brought  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  person  in  India. 

L.  DEI.tiADO 
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Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office 
and  branches. 
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URE  boron  has  few  uses,  but  ibe 
compounds  of  this  element  are  of  great 
value  to  industry,  sodium  tetraborate, 
known  to  most  people  as  “  borax,"  being 
by  far  the  most  important.  Borax  was 
originally  found  in  Tibet,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  world’s  supply  now  comes  from 
California,  where  kernite,  a  crude  form  of 
sodium  borate  is  mined  from  a  deposit 
4  miles  long  and  100  feet  thick  lying  be¬ 
neath  the  Mohave  Desert. 

Borax  is  used  to  make  porcelain 
enamels  for  baths,  refrigerators 
and  basins.  It  is  important  as 
a  flux  in  brazing  and  welding, 
and  in  the  refining  of  precious 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL 

LONDON, 


metals,  and  it  is  used  in  laundries,  and 
for  domestic  water  softening.  Both  borax 
and  boracic  acid  are  well  known  in 
medicine,  and  other  boron  compounds 
are  employed  as  glazes  for  ceramics,  in 
the  manufacture  of  heat-resisting  glass 
and  in  agriculture. 

I.C.I.  manufactures  the  boron  com¬ 
pound  sodium  perborate,  which  is  used 
in  large  quantities  in  household  washing- 
powders.  It  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  of  denture 
cleansers  and  other  toilet  pre¬ 
parations,  besides  having  uses  in 
industry  as  an  oxidising  and 
bleaching  agent. 

INDUSTRIES  LIMITED, 
ENGLAND 
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